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Chapter Ten 
Mother comes home 


AN’S heart almost stopped 
beating. There was one 
thing, only one, that could 

have brought Johnston’s father 
all the way from New York. 
Something must have happened 
to mother! ‘Mother,’ Nan 
gasped as she stood motionless on 
the doorstep. “It’s mother —” 

Mr. Perry Earlwood was be- 
side her in a moment and had 
an arm round her and her bowl. 
“Mother’s all right,’’ he said 
sharply. “She’s well. She’s been 
ill, but she’s all over it; and she’s 
coming home tomorrow by rail 
in my private car with Johnston 
and Lil. Now tell me,” he said; 
looking down at the small pinched 
face against his coat,—and Nan 
little knew that he was afraid to 
go on,—“how’s the boy?” 

“Better,” she replied and clutched 
him dizzily with the hand .that was 
free of the wrapped-up bowl. “Only 
mother, Mr. Earlwood—I can’t under- 
stand! Why didn’t I ever hear from 
mother?” 

“T’ll tell you,” Mr. Earlwood replied. 

Somehow Nan found herself in the 
big chair in the living room, listening 
to all he had to say. He was shutting 
the door and poking the fire as if he 
were not a magnate at all, but only a 
boy like Dick. 

“You didn’t hear from your mother 
because she had to go to a nursing 
home quick to be operated on for ap- 
pendicitis. Your cousin and her maid 
went with her; Lil closed the flat and 
went to my wife. And a half-baked 
new janitor put all their letters and 
telegrams into the letter box of their 
empty apartment instead of handing 
them into the office!” 

“But why didn’t Lil—some one— 
find out ?” 

“No one ever went down,” Mr. Earl- 
wood replied dryly, “till I myself went 
yesterday. Your cousin had telephoned 
to the office of the Rosedale Apart- 
ments every morning for letters, and 
there never were any; but no one 
seemed to have thought of asking the 
janitor. Mrs. Sinclair was pretty much 
worried about your mother, and Lil 
seems to have been frantic most of 
the time; so neither of them —” He 
checked himself, for he was about to 
say that neither Lil nor Cousin Adelaide 
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And suddenly the girl understood. “It’s you; it’s all you,’’ she cried 
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seemed ever to have given a thought to Nan 
and Billy, and that it was for Nan’s and 
Billy’s sake and for no one else’s that he had 
come himself. “All’s well that énds well,” he 
concluded sharply. “Your mother wouldn’t 
have you told about her operation for fear 
you’d worry, and of course they told her you 
were all right—till yesterday, when I had to 
take her up the big bunch of letters you’d 
sent. Then we’d have had to tie her down if 
I hadn’t happened to be coming this way 
myself.” 

“But Dr. Marsh’s telegram?” Nan gasped. 
“About the specialist ?” 

“Never heard of it. Do you mean that you 
had a specialist?” But he nodded when he 
had heard what the specialist had done. “It 
was sensible of you to have him come! Now 
you and I have to see that Billy gets all 
the nourishment he can take—and a pinched- 
looking girl that I could name too. You make 
a list, and I’ll be messenger boy and buy the 
stuff. What’s that?” he asked as Nan mur- 
mured something in a shamefaced way. “Oh, 
money! You don’t need any money; that’s all 
right. What’s that you were taking out with 
you when I came?” he asked with sudden 
suspicion. 

“Only a bowl,” Nan replied, but her tired 
face reddened. “For the Woman’s Exchange.” 

“You poor valiant little monkey,” was 


what Mr. Earlwood thought. What he said 
was: “I shouldn’t worry about bowls now. 
Oysters, you said, and —” 

But Nan interrupted him as he scrawled 
with a gold pencil in a Russia-leather book. 
“But I don’t understand yet how you knew 
about Billy. I—Mr. Earlwood, how did you 
happen to come?” 

“Oh, that!” Mr. Perry Earlwood wrote his 
last word and closed the book. “That’s simple. 
But why in the world, Nan, didn’t you write 
to me yourself ?” 

“Write to you? I shouldn’t have dared!” 
Nan stared at him. “I never thought of it.” 

“Then it’s as well some one in this house 
has some sense,” Mr. Earlwood replied coolly. 

He pulled a somewhat remarkable-looking 
letter out of his pocket; instead of a written 
address a white label from a brown paper 
parcel was glued on it. Nan fairly jumped. 
“My goodness—Rose!” she gasped. “But, O 
Mr. Earlwood, she told me she had written 
to Johnston, and I never gave it another 
thought. I never should have let her write to 
you!” 

“Well, she didn’t exactly. But Perry John- 
ston Earlwood is me, if it is my son also. 
And as his letters don’t usually come to my 
office, especially addressed with my private 
label, which I happened to have put on a 
certain parcel myself,”—his eyes twinkled at 
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Nan,—“well, naturally I opened 
it. I was away when it arrived, 
or I’d have been here before. 
That Rose, whoever she is, has 
sense !” 

“What did she say ?” 

“Plain language,” he replied 
dryly. “‘Mr. Earlwood, Billy’s 
dying. Tell his ma to come, or we 
can’t save him. Yours respectful, 
Rose at Mrs. Addington’s.’” 

Nan gulped; but Mr. Earl- 
wood’s large hand was on her 
shoulder. “Never weep over past 
fusses, Nan,” he said calmly. “It 
doesn’t pay. I’ll be back from the 
village in an hour or so, and you 
sit still till I come. Hi, stop! 
Where are you going?” 

“To tell Rose that mother’s 
coming. I forgot her—and it’s 
been all her!” 

“Well, don’t yell it! There'll be 
plenty of time to tell Billy when 

. he wakes up.” Mr. Earlwood 

looked at Nan oddly as she ran 
out of the room. “The poor little soul,” 
he said thoughtfully. “But I’m glad I 
put a stopper on her mother’s coming 
down with me in the automobile; 
there’s no need for her to see that child 
till she’s fed!” 

Fed Nan certainly was; when Mr. 
Perry Earlwood undertook a thing he 
did it. Oysters, hot soup and jellies— 
“the whole stock of the Woman’s Ex- 
change, and the things ain’t near so 
bad as I expected,” as Rose commented 
with grudging awe—arrived with him 
in his automobile. Furthermore, he sent 
Rose and Nan to bed, and he himself 
kept watch by Billy all the long after- 
noon as capably and as gently as any 
woman. And whether it was the mag- 
netism of his easy strength or the 
doses of beef tea that he administered 
between Billy’s periods of exhausted 
sleep, Dr. Marsh found the little boy 
miraculously better. 

“Now, all he wants is his mother, 
and she’ll be here in the morning,” Mr. 
Perry Earlwood informed the jubilant 
Rose. “I’ve told him, and he’s going to 
sleep like a good boy till she comes. I'll 
be off to the hotel now and take a 
rest.” He yawned, for in truth he had 
left New York toward midnight of the 
evening before. 

“But you'll be up again? I'll see you 
before you go?” Nan seized him as he 
was putting on his fur coat down in 
the hall. 

“My time’s worth a pearl a minute,” 
Mr. Earlwood replied and grinned 
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cheerfully. “But I’m going to give you two 
pearls’ worth in the morning all for yourself. 
You won’t have to use my fruit-farming 
books. I’ll be up with your mother when the 
morning train arrives.” 

But when he did come, with Mrs. Adding- 
ton and Lil beside him in the tonneau of 
his big automobile and Johnston in front 
beside the chauffeur, Nan scarcely looked 
at him. Her mother was back, white and 
tired but shining-eyed. She kissed Nan again 
and again. “O Nan and Rose,” she said as 
the faithful servant laughed and cried in the 
background. “I can’t ever repay you. If 
Billy had died—oh, I never could have for- 
given myself and Adelaide for not having 
made sure that my letters came to me.” 

“Well, he ain’t dying; he’s quite perky,” 
Rose began stoutly and then suddenly 
sobbed, “We done our best; we done our 
best !” 

“And you'll keep on doing it,” Mr. Perry 
Earlwood said abruptly. “Get Mrs. Adding- 
ton some hot soup or something. And, Mrs. 
Addington, you take my arm, and I'll go 
upstairs with you to Billy.” 

What Mrs. Addington said and what Billy 
said Mr. Perry Earlwood told to no one. He 
left the two, with Billy in his mother’s arms 
as she sat on his bed, and for some time 
looked out of the hall window. But at last 
he remembered that he had to go back to 
New York, and that, if his time was worth 
a pearl a minute, he wanted to give some of 
it to Nan. 

“H’m,” he said and descended slowly to 
the living room. But in the doorway he 
stopped thoughtfully. 

Nan was standing in the middle of it, 
staring at Lil, who was arrayed in new furs. 
Then Nan looked suddenly from her to 
Johnston Earlwood. Life had been a hazy 
dream to her ever since Billy had been ill, 
but something in the look of Lil and 
Johnston suddenly made her remember why 
her mother had gone to New York. “My 
goodness, Lil,” she blurted with her usual 
tactlessness, “I forgot! What on earth did 
you do about Tony Yelverton?” 

Lil turned scarlet, and Johnston began 
to laugh. “He’s gone to Cuba, Nan,” he 
replied, and his eyes were twinkling. “And 
he’s not likely to be back for some time.” 

“Oh,” said Nan and looked at Lil again. 
“Then sai 

Johnston nodded. “Would you mind if Lil 
married me, Nan?” he inquired. 

“T don’t like her marrying anyone,” re- 
plied the candid Nan. “But—oh, if Billy gets 
well, I can put up with anything!” 

At the door of the living room, Mr. Perry 
Earlwood burst into a loud chuckle as 
Rose, passing him with a tray of soup and 
hot biscuits, set it down suddenly on the 
nearest table. “You’re wanting to marry 
Lil!” she exclaimed, once more the direc- 
tress of the establishment and perfectly 
oblivious of Johnston’s father in the door- 
way. “Well, she’s all right, but Miss Nan’s 
the best of ’em, though it’s no good my 
saying so. When children—boys especially— 
is set on having one toy in the toyshop 
it’s no use to tell ’em the paint comes off. 
You’ve just got to let them have it and 
find out for themselves!” 

“T bet Lil’s paint won’t come off,” John- 
ston rejoined calmly. “And Nan wouldn’t 
have me, Rose.” 

“Rose, you’re horrid!” Lil cried furiously. 

“Am I? I guess it’s what you call re- 
action,” Rose replied smartly. “Nan and I 
have been sitting by a deathbed all these 
days, worrying because your ma didn’t know 
about it, and thinking we’d never save 
Billy. And we wouldn’t have, I don’t be- 
lieve, if it hadn’t been for Nan sitting 
beside him and singing to him what he 
calls his brave hymn when he couldn’t 
sleep—brave as brave herself; and me, I 
couldn’t speak for choking. I ain’t cross 
with you, Miss Lil, and I’m glad you’re 
going to be happy. But I’m so relieved 
your ma’s come that I’ve got to be snappy 
to some one just to let the steam off. Talk 
about getting rewarded for troubles in this 
world—your ma’s here, and Mr. Earlwood’s 
given me a present big enough to start an 
account in the savings bank. He — My land, 
Mr. Earlwood, I forgot you was there!” 

“Hear, hear!” said Mr. Earlwood, ad- 
vancing from the doorway as Rose fied, 
abashed. “Now, Lil, you and Johnston make 
yourselves scarce. I want to speak to Nan, 
and then I must be off.” 

“You’ve been an angel to me and to 
Rose too,” Nan said rather unsteadily as the 
two others followed Rose. “Have some soup 
Rose has brought for you before you go.” 
“Never eat between meals,” he replied 
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and helped himself to a large cupful. “Now 
look here, Nan, I’ve something to tell you; 
I want you to go and repeat to your mother 
all I’ve said, and tell her I’ll write it all to 
her later. There’s a company that is think- 
ing of building a new railway linking us 
with the line from Boston.” 

“How horrid!” Nan interrupted hastily. 
“Why, we'll just turn into a town!” 

“Ves? You wait a bit!” Mr. Earlwood 
replied calmly. “You want to go to college, 
and I don’t suppose you’d like your mother 
to work all her life. And this new railway 
company —” He paused to glance at Nan, 
who was silent and suddenly breathless, be- 
fore he nodded affirmatively in answer to a 
question that he read in her face. “Yes, 
you’ve got it! The company has bought up 
a good deal of land round here, and now 
they’re going to offer your mother her own 
price, which I'll set for her, for all the 
pasture and the woodland above your house, 
where they want to have the station for the 
new line. Understand, Miss Nan?” 

For a long minute Nan was speechless. 


SHAD 
ROON 
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ALL, shaggy-haired and tattered was 

Shad Roon. His face, sun-tanned and 

wind-roughened for eighteen or twenty 
years, was as brown and stubbly as a frozen 
marsh. There were many rents in his coat, 
which a biting “nor’easter” searched as he 
rowed across the harbor. Stinging wind and 
leaden sky and short-crested waves that 
chopped spitefully against the prow of his 
dory all deepened the dull anger in his heart. 
For he had suffered persecution helplessly. 

This was the cause of his rwrath: fisher- 
man’s instinct had told him that the tautog 
among the rocks by the lighthouse were hun- 
gry; so he had anchored his boat there and 
had set to work. Now Judson, the lighthouse 
keeper, usually a peaceable man, had hap- 
pened to be out of temper and had appeared 
on the platform with a peremptory “Clear 
out o’ here, you young thief!” 

The epithet had hurt Shad, the more since 
birth and training made him regard the sea 
and its contents as the common property of 
all men. So he had shouted back a sullen 
“The fish ain’t yours!” while another fat tau- 
tog flopped heavily into the boat. 

Judson had glared at him and then had 
gone into the lighthouse; a moment later, re- 
appearing with his rifle, he began to amuse 
himself by taking pot shots at the grappling 
line. But as he was only wasting powder he 
drove a bullet through the bow and then 
laughed at Shad’s wild torrent of words as he 
pulled up his anchor and left the spot. 

Now stroke after stroke carried him up the 
harbor until he beached his dory in front of 
the hovel that he called his home. Such a 
home! A broken-backed, decrepit shanty that 
fishermen had formerly used as a storehouse 
for nets and tackle, it stood on a sedgy islet 
called the Pancake. 

Its sagging door was not three strides 
from high-water mark. There in poverty and 
squalor Shad lived with his father, who was 
usually tipsy and cross. And it was to such 
utter absence of comfort and consolation that 
the boy returned after his quarrel with: the 
lighthouse keeper. 

But the quarrel had by no means ended 
with Shad’s retreat—a fact that Judson soon 
learned. It was not long before the contents 
of the keeper’s fish pots began to disappear; 
and one morning he found his skiff daubed on 
thwarts, sides and stern with black paint. He 
had scarcely repainted it when it broke loose 
one night,—the rope apparently had frayed 
out,—and ere daylight the surf had ground 
the bottom to splinters on a rocky shore. Al- 
though he was certain that Shad was the 
offender, he was powerless to retaliate. All he 
could do was to hurl taunts and defiance at 
his enemy. 

Judson was a short, dark, thickset man, 
proud of his position and his uniform. His 
speech ordinarily was courteous but became 
harsh when anger moved him. So he made the 
fisherman suffer in return for his annoyances, 
and Shad retaliated—under cover of night. 
With one exception the whole village of 


Her mother would never have to work any 
more or sell strawberries and vegetables to 
a grocer who did not pay her; she could 
keep Rose and could send Billy to a good 
school. And suddenly the girl understood. 
“Tt’s you; it’s all you,” she cried and, 
running straight to Mr. Earlwood, clutched 
the big coat that he was struggling into. “I 
don’t know why you’ve done it, but even 
you don’t know what it means. Mother’s 
saved! As long as she lives she’ll never have 
to wash one single more dish, or sweep, or 
do anything hard. And—oh, do you think 
Billy can go to a really good school ?” 

“T should think so.” Mr. Earlwood looked 
down at her oddly. He could have said that 
perhaps he had hurried his railway for the 
sake of a girl whom he had once advised to 
take dressmaking lessons when he had found 
her alone in a disused road, crying over a 
scarlet picture of a dancer, and for whom he 
had felt oddly responsible ever since. But he 
merely chuckled as he looked down at her 
shining eyes, and asked, “What are we to do 
about a girl who wanted to go to college?” 





Crawford looked upon Shad as a barbarian, a 


‘young man never to be trusted. The excep- 


tion was a newcomer to the town, a big, 
brown young doctor named Richard Grote, 
who had tactfully scraped acquaintance with 
him. It had not been an easy task, for Shad 
was naturally suspicious, but Dr. Grote finally 
succeeded in winning his confidence. And the 
boy grew to look forward impatiently to the 
occasional trips off to the ledges, when, line 
in hand, he could free his mind without fear 
to the kindly-faced fellow in the stern. 

It was on one of those occasions that he 
told the story of his quarrel with Judson and 
hinted darkly at the method of his own re- 
venge. “So he didn’t make much by drivin’ 
me off,” he concluded. “Why, the very next 
day he started to row over to the light and 
left his jug o’ molasses on the wharf. If he’d 
treated me white, I’d have saved him the 
bother o’ rowin’ back for it after he’d got 
halfway over.” 

“TI see,” Dr. Grote said reflectively, “but if 
you had taken it over for him wouldn’t you 
have gained more in the end? Wouldn’t he 
have been ashamed after that to interfere 
with your fishing ?” 

The idea seemed new to Shad. “I s’pose 
so,” he answered, “but, Dr. Grote, when peo- 
ple throw you down don’t you feel pretty 
good if you can show ’em they ain’t so smart 
as they think they are?” 

“Yes, yes,” was Dr. Grote’s hearty reply. 
“Ninety-nine out of every 
hundred of us do. It’s only 
the hundredth man that is far- 
sighted enough to do anything 
else.” 

Shad was silent for a mo- 
ment; then he glanced toward 
the lighthouse a couple of 
‘hundred yards distant. It was 
little more than a wooden box 
perched on a huge rock; a 
cupola contained the lamp, ue 


Judson slid off 
and ... snapped 
his right arm 

as he struck 

the thwart - 
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Nan whirled round him on her toes. “That 
too,” she said, stopping breathless. “O Mr. 
Earlwood, Billy always called Johnston the 
Magnet, and I believe the name’s a good 
one, because he’s drawn us to you. And I 
never,” .she flushed guiltily, “never used 
those fruit-farming books either.” 

“H’m,” said the Magnet’s father dryly. “I 
don’t know that I ever really thought you 
were cut out for fruit farming, Nan! Now 
you get along and tell your mother all I’ve 
told you. And good-by! I'll be along in the 
spring when the railway begins to go 
through.” 

Billy, lying contented in his bed, wondered 
why his mother and Nan and Lil and John- 
ston were all holding hands there and laugh- 


ing. 

“It’s a railway, a new one,” said Nan, 
breaking away to kiss him. “You can be 
an aigine driver, Billy, when you’re well.” 

“Don’t see any railway,” said Billy stead- 
ily. “ ’Spect anything can’t matter very much 
now that mother’s come home!” 


THE END. 
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and a narrow platform encircled the base. On 
the platform Judson and his assistant, John 
Mathews, were standing; the keeper had his 
glass and was eying the boat intently. Shad’s 
face took on its hard look. 

Dr. Grote followed his glance. “Now, there’s 
Judson,” he continued; “he doesn’t seem to 
be a quarrelsome chap. Nothing the matter 
with him ordinarily, is there?” 

“No,” Shad admitted slowly. “Only he 
needn’t be so blamed proud of his job. He 
drove me off,” he added as he remembered 
the keeper’s injustice; “called me a thief too 
and put a bullet through my boat. He don’t 
own the fish.” 

“Of course not; he knows that as well as 
you do. But, don’t you see, Shad, the thing to 
do is to put him in a position where he can’t 
help admitting it. Use a little kindness toward 
him, and he’s got either to behave himself or 
to be ashamed of himself.” 

Shad made no reply, and the doctor quietly 
turned the conversation into another channel. 
“Strange idea to build a wooden lighthouse in 
an exposed place like that,” he said. “What 
holds it down?” 

“Bolts—big beams bolted down to the 
rock. After the old lighthouse went they put 
this one up just temp’rary till the new one on 
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the breakwater over there’s finished.” Shad 
pointed to the long rampart of granite for 
sheltering coasting schooners during rough 
weather. “Well, they’ve stopped bitin’. Might 
as well pull up.” 

As the summer advanced Dr. Grote was 
pleased to notice a change for the better in 
Shad’s appearance. He was cleaner, and one 
day his ragged locks showed the result of 
shears and comb. A week later he appeared at 
the doctor’s office in a new suit. 

“Haven’t seen you for a day or two,” the 
doctor said to him. “You’re looking fine. 
Where have you been ?” 

“Oh, just up the bay. Sold some stuff an’ 
thought I might as well blow the money in 
this way as any other.” 

Dr. Grote knew intuitively what lay be- 
hind the affected carelessness of speech—day 
after day of relentless clam digging, then a 
long, hard pull to the town several miles 
away and then the abashed pride of purchase. 
“Looking fine!” he repeated warmly. “Missed 
you. Can we drop a line at the Needles to- 
morrow morning ?” 

“Guess so. I’ll be round ’bout nine o’clock.” 

When Shad went it seemed to Dr. Grote 
that he carried his head higher and walked 
more briskly than was his wont. The doctor 
watched him till he was out of sight. 

As the weeks passed Shad looked on his 
future with despair. He was alone now, for 
his father had succumbed at last and had 
been buried at the end of the islet. It had 
taken all Shad’s scanty savings to pay for the 
burial, and he had returned to his hovel pen- 
niless and disheartened. The main purpose of 
his dreary life, to care for his father, was 
gone; in its place was an utter blank. 

He sat on the stone doorstep, gazing down 
the harbor to the point and the boxlike light- 
house beyond. It was a lowering day; over- 
head dark masses of cloud rushed inland, and 
he felt the approach of a storm. He watched 
Mathews row past on his way to the village 
and broodingly wished that he himself had 
such a lot in life as that of the young assistant 
keeper. But instead he had to face the same 
monotonous round of toil, toil. To leave the 
island, to lift himself to a higher level, seemed 
so necessary and yet so impossible. No one 
except the doctor trusted him. He saw in 
Judson’s open hostility a sign of what was 
latent in the minds of all Crawford. Could he 
overcome it? Somehow that quarrel with the 
lighthouse keeper sat heavily on him that raw 
September day. He thought about Dr. Grote’s 
advice, the lesson of the “soft answer.” What 
if he should try it? His dory was lying on the 
sand a few yards away; he had only to pull 
over. But he foresaw a sneering repulse, and 
his face hardened at the thought. So he sat 
there with an inner tumult as harsh and tem- 
pestuous as the weather. 

Half an hour later Judson, sitting on the 
lighthouse platform, roused as a step came 
round the corner. Thinking that Mathews 
had returned from the village, he turned to 
speak to him, but saw—Shad Roon. With a 
harsh “What do you want here?” he started 
to his feet, but Shad raised his hand depre- 
catingly. 

“Don’t hit me, Judson,” he said; and then 
he added quickly as if to forestall the keeper’s 
wrath, “I came off to see if we couldn’t fix 
this row up. We ain’t neither of us made any- 
thing by it, and if you'll call it square I’ll put 
back all the stuff I’ve taken out of your pots 
and pay for the damage to your skiff. Just 
give me time.” He paused and watched the 
other’s face anxiously. 

Judson was silent with utter astonishment. 
Then he held out his hand. “Don’t say an- 
other word, Shad. We'll call it off just as it is. 
You’ve had the long end of the row so far, 
and if you'll forget all the mean things I’ve 
said we'll call it square.” 

Shad grasped his hand gratefully. 

“Sit down,” the keeper continued. “Tell me 
what you think of the new light.” 

So Shad took the proffered chair, glad to 
talk about the breakwater, its value to coast- 
ing schooners and the improved equipment of 
the granite lighthouse—and wished all the 
while that Dr. Grote might see him sitting 
there and might know that he had learned 
his lesson. At last he rose to go, for the 
waning afternoon had brought a stiff New 
England gale full of gusts that made the little 
building tremble and rattled the glass in the 
lantern overhead. “Bad night,” he observed 
ominously. “Goin’ to blow hard.” 

“Hold on,” Judson responded. “You might 
as well stay now you’re here. Mathews 
Won’t come off against this wind, and you 
can have his bunk. Come inside and we'll get 
supper.” 

Shad objected, but the keeper persisted 
until his visitor was obliged to yield. Soon 
Shad found himself frying eggs while Judson 
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collected other edibles; both men were as 
unconcerned as if they had lived in the 
lighthouse together for years. 

Meanwhile the gale increased. Shad, peer- 
ing out at the weather while the keeper lighted 
the big lantern, saw mighty breakers rushing 
shoreward and striking the rocks with a crash 
that tossed their crests high into the air. 
Accustomed as he was to the fury of the 
ocean, he was awed by the storm that raged 
round him. The lighthouse shook as if it were 
frightened. 

“Ain’t you afraid it'll blow off here some- 
time?” Shad asked, trying to keep his voice 
steady. 

Judson laughed as he descended the stairs. 
“Used to feel a bit shaky at first. Don’t mind 
it now. The place is bolted down pretty 
solid.” 

Nevertheless, as he uttered the words some- 
thing cracked, and the whole house shud- 
dered; then it settled with a groan. White of 
face, the two looked at each other. “Guess I'll 
take a peep below,” said the keeper un- 
steadily. 

With the lantern he crawled through a 
trap, and Shad followed. The smoky rays 
showed a pocketlike cavern walled in by huge 
timbers. On the seaward side was a narrow 
rift through which the gusts were whistling 
and bringing spats of spray. The floor was 
already aslant, and the rift was widening. 

“Timbers strained!” shouted Judson. “We'll 
have to get some scantling and spike them 
together. If we don’t she’ll go over, sure.” 

For an hour they worked like beavers. 
Every available bit of wood, even boards 
from the floor, went to strengthen the under- 
pinning. It was nearly dark when they fin- 
ished. 

Would it hold? That was the question 
which they anxiously discussed, staring into 
each other’s face, keeping themselves alert as 
if about to spring for safety. 

The answer came soon. Another crack, 
sharper than the first, and the room lifted 
and lurched and then settled again. They held 
to the window frames for support while the 
table slid against the wall with a thud and the 
crash of crockery. Instinctively they started 
for the door and then paused. “No use,” said 
Judson in despair. 

“My dory! P’raps we can drive ashore 
right side up.” 

But the keeper shook his head. “Wouldn’t 
live two minutes in that sea,” he said. 

But Shad was for putting off. “There’s a 
light on shore,” he argued, “down by Scud- 
der’s boathouse. Somebody’s there, and they’ll 
pull us out of the surf. I can keep her straight 
anyway.” 

Judson yielded. There was only one chance 
in a thousand either way. They crawled cau- 
tiously out on the platform to find the ladder 
loose and everything slippery. Halfway down 
Judson slid off and, plunging headfirst into 
the dory, snapped his right arm as he struck 
the thwart. With a groan he crawled forward 
to give the boat as much ballast as possible; 
then Shad dropped the lantern beside him 
and with wonderful dexterity managed to 
cast off and get into the stern. 

It was slightly calmer in the lee of the rock, 
but when they shot outside the dory tossed 
up and down like a cork; every few seconds 
a wave would whip a bucketful of water over 
them. But the keeper bailed persistently with 
his left hand, and Shad, firmly braced in the 
stern, hung to his oar and guided the careen- 
ing boat with a skill far beyond his years. So 
they plunged through the wind and darkness 
and headed resolutely for the hopeful blaze 
on shore. 

On the beach, huddled in the lee of Scud- 
der’s boathouse, were thirty or more of the 
townspeople, Dr. Grote among them, shout- 
ing to one another above the roar of the surf 
and peering intently through the gathering 
darkness. Out beyond the raging waters stood 
the lighthouse, barely visible in the gloom; 
its slanting outlines and its tilted lantern told 
too clearly of its helplessness. 

Captain Scudder, bent and grizzled, was 
standing in the doorway of his boathouse 
when the doctor turned to him with a ques- 
tion. “No use!” the old skipper bellowed 
back. “Nothin’ short of a lifeboat would live 
in that sea.” 

“Tt’s going!” some one cried. And as they 
looked the lamp sank with a sliding, sidewise 
motion and then toppled over and disap- 
peared, leaving before them only a heaving 
waste and a’ black, angry sky. A cry of dis- 
may broke from the group, but a louder voice 
stilled them. 

“A boat!” shouted a fisherman, pointing 
outward. “He’s coming ashore.” 

The crowd took up the cry. “He’s coming 
ashore! Judson’s coming ashore!” Then they 
rushed in excitement down the beach. 


Out on the waves a bright spot mounted 
into dim view from moment to moment. On 
the wet sand huddled the group of villagers 
and shuddered with apprehension. 

Then a breaker picked up the dory, tossed 
it upside down and flung it, empty, on the 
sand! 

Men rushed into the surf, and, floundering 
round, held to one another for safety. Pres- 
ently they dragged out two limp forms and 
with a shout bore them ashore. Rough hands 
laid them, white and still, on the floor of the 
boathouse. Dr. Grote knelt over them with 
an involuntary exclamation of amazement. 
For Judson’s companion was Shad Roon. 

Judson sat in an ¢asy-chair in the doctor’s 
office; his arm was in a sling, and a neat 
white bandage encircled his forehead. “The 
new light will be all finished in a couple of 
weeks, Dr. Grote,” he was saying. “Mighty 
glad I'll be to get into new quarters too. 
Mathews wanted to come, but of course 
he didn’t like to throw over his promotion. 
He goes down to the Great Bay light, you 
know.” 

“So ?” said Dr. Grote. “I hadn’t heard of it.” 

“Yes, I’ve got to lose him. But I’ve an idea 
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‘“F DO wonder,” said Joyce Mackay half 
to herself as she stood before the mirror 
and carefully pinned her white cap into 

place on the brown waves of her hair. “I do 

wonder if I shall be just a mediocre nurse !” 

Her roommate’s chuckle of amusement 
was barely audible above the rustle of 
starched cambric as she hastily shook out 
a clean apron. “Well,” she said briskly, “if 
you are, it will be because you decided on it 
yourself. But there can’t be anything medio- 
cre about our speed if we’re to get any 
breakfast this morning. Hurry up!” 

In a few moments two spick-and-span, 
capped and aproned nurses were hurrying 
across the lawn in the half light of early 
morning toward the big dining room on the 
ground floor of St. Anthony’s Hospital; they 
utterly disregarded the decorous paved walk 
that wound from the nurses’ home. 

Within the doors of the hospital they 
merged with the flock of student nurses; the 
day shift, ready to go on duty, were min- 
gling with the night nurses, all jubilant over 
their release from vigil in the quiet wards 
and corridors above. Girls in striped blue 
and white were everywhere,—an occasional 
capless head and plain blue gown marked 
the probationer—and a subdued but lively 
chatter blended with the rattle of crockery 
and the scraping of chairs. 

As Joyce and her roommate, Grace Waller, 
were leaving the dining room a group of 
nurses, all talking animatedly, approached 
them. As the two girls paused they were 
greeted by several voices exclaiming simulta- 
neously: “Mrs. Clinton Carroll is here!” 

“QO my!” gasped Grace and Joyce also in 
concert. “What for?” . 

Every nurse in St. Anthony’s knew of Mrs. 
Clinton Carroll, and most of them had at 
one time or another seen the gracious woman 
who was more the patron saint of the 
hospital than its name would indicate. The 
beautiful nurses’ home had inscribed above 
its wide portal, “Carroll Hall”; it was a 
memorial to her husband, and her whole 
heart had gone into.the building of it. Sev- 
eral endowed beds also bore witness to her 
loving philanthropy, and in many other 
ways her name had come to have a certain 
sacredness for St. Anthony’s. It is not to be 
wondered at consequently that her presence 
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that —” And, leaning forward, he unfolded a 
plan that made the doctor’s face light up with 
keen satisfaction. 

So it happened that one sunny morning 
a month later Dr. Grote rowed vigorously 
down the harbor in the direction of the new 
breakwater. Upon the seaward end of it sat a 
stocky cone of granite, crowned with a big 
glass prism. Hand over hand he climbed the 
iron ladder that led to the platform. 

The door was open, and Judson with his 
arm still in a sling was bent over a chart. 
Hearing the doctor’s step, he glanced up and 
hastened to meet him. “Good morning, doc- 
tor. Glad to see you.-I was meaning to drop 
round to your office this afternoon. Arm? Oh, 
yes, getting along fine. The boy takes care of 
me like a regular nurse.” Then, going to the 
door, he cried, “Hullo, up there!” 

A step sounded on the stairs and a young 
man came into the room. He was straight and 
well set up, and in his blue uniform and cap 
he had a self-reliant look that delighted the 
doctor; with outstretched hand he sprang 
toward the sun-browned visitor. 

Dr. Grote grasped the hand and exclaimed 
heartily, “Good morning, Shad! How’s the 
new assistant keeper, this morning ?” 


LAST SPECIAL 


By Lillian R. Morris 


DRAWINGS BY A. O. SCOTT 


All that day and night she scarcely 
left her patient’s side 


as a patient under its roof should send a cur- 
rent of excited comment through the place. 

“She came last night after we went on 
duty,” explained one of the night nurses. 
“She is here just for a rest, and she said 
she wanted a special nurse for company. We 
are wondering who Miss Maxson will put 
on.” Miss Maxson was the superintendent. 

As the group broke up Joyce, thrilled with 
a sense of delighted expectancy, started for 
her post of duty on the upper floor. “This 
should be my chance!” she said to herself. 
“I’m senior nurse. Just to think of being 
Mrs. Carroll’s special !” 

Rosy visions flashed through her mind. 
What might it not mean to gain the acquaint- 
ance and the approval of such a woman 
as Mrs. Carroll! Now that graduation was 
only a few short weeks away, Joyce yearned 
intensely for a wide field of service. If only 
opportunity would present itself, and she 
might start on the right road! The opportu- 
nity, for example, to prove to such ar- 
biters of destiny as Mrs. Carroll, passionately 
devoted as she was to social service, how 
great was her own zeal and interest in the 
work. 

It is small wonder that so bright a pros- 
pect made Joyce’s heart light, and she 
entered upon her duties for the day with a 
cheeriness that brought a smile to more 
than one weary face against the white 
pillows. But the busy morning was scarcely 
under way when a probationer came to the 
door of the room in which Joyce was giving 
the final touch to a smoothly drawn spread 
and announced: “Miss Maxson wants to 
see you in the office right away.” 

It had come! Quivering with suppressed 
excitement, Joyce sped down the incline 
that took the place of stairs in St. Anthony’s 
and entered the superintendent’s office on 
the main floor. Miss Maxson in her im- 
maculate white uniform was wrinkling her 
brows over a pile of reports; she glanced up 
briefly as Joyce entered. “O Miss Mackay,” 
she said, “you are to go on special with 
Mrs. da Vecchia. She was moved out of the 
ward this morning into No. 50.” 

True to the discipline of her training, 
Joyce gave no sign of disappointment. “Yes, 
Miss Maxson,” she replied simply and turned 
away. As she climbed the incline again she felt 
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her heart sinking with its cargo of hope. A 
dull and sickening sense of disappointment 
had surged over her; her feet, which had 
been so nimble a few minutes before, now 
seemed almost too heavy to lift. 

As she was passing one of the choice front 
rooms on the second floor the door opened, 
and Grace’s white-capped head popped out. 
Seeing Joyce, she slipped outside and closed 
the door softly behind her. “Mrs. Carroll!” 
she whispered gleefully, nodding toward the 
closed door. Grace was too full of excite- 
ment to notice Joyce’s discouraged eyes. “I’m 
her special, and she’s too lovely for words. 
We are having the best time! Where are 
you going?” she asked, looking at Joyce 
curiously. “I thought you were on floor 
duty.” 

“To Mrs. da Vecchia,” answered Joyce 
simply, and as she hastened away her room- 
mate’s laughing “O my!” followed her down 
the corridor. . ’ 

Joyce had little time in which to cherish 
her disappointed hopes, once she had taken 
charge of her patient. Mrs. da Vecchia had 
been brought to the free ward of St. An- 
thony’s a few days before from a tenement 
the draftiness of which, combined with ex- 
posure to a sudden storm, had smitten down 
the frail littlke woman with pneumonia. She 
was very ill that morning, and as Joyce 
stood beside the bed, looking at the thin 
flushed face surrounded with scattered locks 
of black hair, and listening to the inter- 
mittent delirious babble of Italian, she felt 
a sudden great surge of pity. All her regret 
and self-commiseration vanished. Here was 
a task calling for all her powers, and her 
roommate’s laughing pronouncement of early 
morning rang in her ears: “If you are medio- 


cre, it will be because you decided on it 


yourself.” 

“T’'ll not be mediocre with this anyway!” 
Joyce said to herself. “It’s going to be a fight. 
If I can’t have what I want, I’ll want what I 
can have; so here goes for Mrs. da Vecchia!” 

All that day and night she scarcely left 
her patient’s side, and when morning found 
the incoherent babble stilled for an interval 
of uneasy sleep she gave her place to an- 
other nurse and crept away for a few hours’ 
rest. She was almost too weary to eat, and 
when she reached her bed she fairly fell 
into it. 

So soundly did she: sleep that it seemed 
only a moment or two until something 
woke her, and she half opened her eyes to 
see Grace tiptoeing in. “So sorry to wake 
you,” her roommate said apologetically. “I’m 
off for a couple of hours.” 

“Oh, all right,” murmured Joyce after a 
glance at the little alarm clock. “It’s almost 
time for me to get up anyway. What sort 
of time are you having?” 

The question served to release the flood- 
gates of Grace’s enthusiasm. “Mrs. Carroll 
is the nicest patient you ever saw, and we’re 
having a wonderful time! She only wants a 
special nurse for company while she takes a 
rest cure, and she’s perfectly fascinating to 
talk to. She’s been telling me all about the 
settlement and dispensary she’s so much 
wrapped up in and about her trips abroad 
and everything. Such loads of flowers as 
she got today!” Without pausing for more 
than a moment, Grace continued: “You’ve 
got the little Italian woman, haven’t you? 
That’s a hard job. Just think how lucky I 
am!” 

“Maybe you are,” agreed. Joyce cheer- 
fully, “but I'll be luckier than you if my 
patient pulls through. I’m going back to her 
now.” 

As Joyce, invigorated and_ refreshed, 
crossed the main corridor of the hospital 
she spied a little group of outsiders at the 
door of the reception room; apparently they 
were engaged in animated conversation with 
a puzzled nurse. Then a voluble burst of 
Italian came to Joyce’s ears, and she at 
once thought of her patient’s weary babble 
in the same tongue. Turning, she approached 
the group. 

“This is the family of a patient upstairs,” 
explained the other nurse. “I’m trying to 
tell them they can’t see her yet.” 

“Mrs. da Vecchia?” asked Joyce, where- 
upon the man burst into excited ejacula- 
tions: 

“Si! Si! My wife! My chil’ens!” He in- 
dicated two little girls who were huddled 
close to his side, with their great black eyes 
fixed on Joyce. 

“Yes, I know,” Joyce replied. “I take 
care of her.” She lapsed easily into the 
abbreviated speech of foreigners. “All right. 
She sleep now. You come tomorrow, and 
I tell you how she is.” 

“T’ank! T’ank!” The tone of voice and 
the eloquent Italian eyes made the broken 
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words of gratitude superfluous. Then the 
man asked hesitatingly, “She get well, you 
t’ink ?” 

Just an instant Joyce hesitated, and then 
her chin lifted. “Yes,” she replied. “She very 
sick now, but we make her well again.” 

A torrent of grateful words followed her 
down the hall as she hastened away. 

“That poor man and those babies,” she 
said to herself. “She will get well! Oh, she 
must !” 

Days and nights followed one another 
slowly. Joyce felt that she could hardly 
leave her patient even for the necessary 
hours of rest. In spite of the other nurses, 
all of whom were interested, in spite of the 
doctors, first one and then another of the 
staff, it seemed to her that she and Mrs. 
da Vecchia were fighting the battle alone. 
With her whole soul in her task Joyce 
watched and noted every slight variation 
from hour to hour, grasped at every sign of 
hope, fought down every discouragement. 
Her resolve to win grew strong as steel. 
Mediocrity had no place in the conflict! And 
always in the background she saw the vision 


But with all her resolution Joyce again 
thrust the dark feeling down, and her share 
in the lively discussion bore not a hint of 
her disappointment. Now and again the 
remembrance of the battle just won thrilled 
through her and made all else seem of little 
consequence. One more visit to her -patient 
by way of farewell and she would be ready 


‘for whatever might claim her on the mor- 


row. 

As she entered the hospital again she 
found the little Da Vecchia family huddled 
expectantly in the doorway of the reception 
room; after the anxious days it was an 
exhilarating joy to marshal them into the 
elevator for an awe-inspiring ride to the 
top floor. On the way she repeated many 
cautions, which Mr. da Vecchia translated 
to his offspring with such good effect that 
they sidled into the room like timid little 
shadows and stood staring with wide eyes 
at their mother, down whose cheeks tears of 
joy were rolling. 

As the father bent and lifted first one 
and then the other of the babies for the 
mother’s kiss Joyce felt her own tears rise 





Impulsively she dropped to her knees to throw an arm round each 
oy the little ones 


of an anxious trustful husband and two sol- 
emn-eyed, uncomprehending little girls. 

It was a pale and hollow-eyed Joyce that 
finally made her way down the hall one 
morning, trembling with the reaction from 
strain and fatigue so that she could hardly 
stand, but with a heart throbbing with joy. 
Her patient was in a sound and wholesome 
sleep; the crisis was past; and the doctor 
had said with a smile, “Well done, Miss 
Mackay! She’ll get along fine now!” 

With a little prayer of thankfulness on 
her lips Joyce at once sought her room and 
the rest for which her whole body seemed to 
be crying out. 

After a sleep that was too intense to be 


refreshing she wandered downstairs, where. 


the nurses who were off duty were gathered 
in the big living room, which they filled 
with the lively buzz of their young voices. 
As she listlessly approached the group one 
of the nurses slipped a supporting arm round 
her waist. “Poor girl!” said a sympathetic 
voice. “All tired out, aren’t you?” 

“QO Joyce!” cried another. “Have you 
heard the latest? Mrs. Carroll is going home 
tomorrow, and she told Miss Maxson she 
wanted one of St. Anthony’s graduates to 
take charge of the district nursing for the 
South Side settlement. She will pay the 
salary, and the nurse will live at Clinton 
House. We think Grace will get the appoint- 
ment when she graduates, for Mrs. Carroll 
seems to like her awfully well.” 

Joyce listened without animation; she was 
too weary to feel anything except the heavy 
disappointment that she had fought and 
vanquished so often. Settlement work had 
always thrilled her, and to be engaged in it 
was a cherished dream of hers. Only for a 
rude grip of fate the dream might have been 
realized through her being permitted to 
know and to serve the woman who held 
the gift of opportunity in her open hand. 


with his. “Oh!” she murmured. “It’s worth 
everything!” As she parted from the little 
family at the door of the elevator Mr. da 
Vecchia wrung her hand in speechless grati- 
tude. Then at a low word in Italian she telt 
soft baby fingers take either hand and the 
pressure of warm lips on her fingers. Impul- 
sively she dropped to her knees to throw an 
arm round each of the little ones in a sudden 
hug; then she hastened away. 

“Come see’ me,” was Mrs. da Vecchia’s 
parting plea to Joyce before leaving the 
hospital, and, moved by an impulse arising 
from the true and deep interest that she had 
felt in her “special,” Joyce did start on one 
afternoon of freedom for the picturesque 
part of the city in which the Da Vecchias 
lived. It was a long climb up dingy stairs 
to the rooms where she found her erstwhile 
patient seated in a big chair, still rather thin 
and drawn but cheerful and gaining in health 
rapidly. 

A neighbor whose command of English 
was somewhat more extensive than Mrs. da 
Vecchia’s was bustling about the little apart- 
ment, and through her as interpreter floods 
of grateful appreciation were unloosed upon 
Joyce. 

“She think you an angel of goodness,” 
explained the friend. “Also the kind ladies 
who help many have made her comfortable 
since she comes home. See?” She waved her 
hand comprehensively toward the neat 
though bare little rooms, the clean curtains 
at the windows, the filled coal box and the 
savory steaming kettle on the stove. “Mr. 
da Vecchia work a good job -now, and all 
very happy. The kind ladies have done 
much, but you have done most. You save 
her life to enjoy all this.” 

And Mrs. da Vecchia nodded and smiled 
hearty assent to the words and used all of 
her small store of English and a great flood 
of her mother tongue as well. 
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Joyce finally hastened away, glad in her 
heart that she had paid the call but laugh- 
ing to herself. “What would the girls say 
if they knew where I spent the most of my 
precious half holiday!” she thought. : 

Graduation was only three days away. 
Joyce hastened about her duties with her 
mind much on the new white uniforms wait- 
ing to be donned, though in her heart at 
times were the chill misgivings of one who is 
leaving a sheltered harbor to face an un- 
known sea. She could not down the tor- 
menting question, “Where shall I begin, and 
what shall I do first?” But at last she took 
herself resolutely in hand. “Stop your worry- 
ing, Joyce Mackay! Do the best you can and 
you'll be all right. Don’t you know that?” 

Going into the chart room one morning, 
she was soon so much engrossed in reports 
that the jingle of the telephone at her elbow 
made her start. To her “Yes?” came Miss 
Maxson’s voice: “Please tell Miss Mackay to 
come to my office immediately.” 

“This is Miss Mackay,” replied Joyce. “I 
am coming.” 

Wondering somewhat at the unexpected 
summons, she hastened down to the su- 
perintendent’s office. Miss Maxson was at 
her desk, and opposite her sat a woman 
garbed in simple black. Joyce turned her 
gaze from Miss Maxson to the face above 
the soft fur scarf and met the smiling 
eyes of Mrs. Clinton Carroll. 

Miss Maxson’s introduction was brief. 
“Miss Mackay, Mrs. Carroll wishes to talk 
with you. You will excuse me as I am needed 
upstairs for a while.” 

She went out, closing the door behind her, 
and Joyce found herself listening as in a 
dream to the soft tones of Mrs. Carroll’s 
voice: 

“T want one of St. Anthony’s nurses to 
take charge of the district nursing in the 
South Side settlement. I suppose you have 
already heard the particulars. Would you 
accept the position, Miss Mackay ?” 

Joyce was speechless, but Mrs. Carroll 
could read the girl’s answer in her bright, 
eager eyes. “I am sure you will like the 
work and the work will like you,” she added. 
“Ts it a bargain?” 

Then Joyce found her tongue. “Mrs. Car- 
roll, it is the realization of a dream. I feel 
that it must be a dream. How can I thank 
you for the opportunity ?” 

“Do not try,” answered Mrs. Carroll. 
“Rather let us try to help those unfortunate 
people in the settlement. You can thank me 
best by taking up the work.” 

“T heard the other nurses talking about 
it,” said Joyce frankly, “and I longed with 
all my soul for the opportunity, but it 
seemed as far away from me as the moon. 
I am going to confess,” she went on, bravely 
facing Mrs. Carroll’s eyes, “I was mean 
enough to be envious of the other nurses who 
had the chance to meet you when you were 
here. I was on a special case the whole time 
up on the top floor.” ‘ 

Mrs. Carroll’s laugh at the naive con- 
fession was as merry as a girl’s. “Perhaps 
you will feel better if you know that you 
were chosen largely upon Mrs. da Vecchia’s 
recommendation,” she said. 

“Mrs. da Vecchia!” gasped Joyce in amaze- 
ment, and again Mrs. Carroll laughed. 

“Yes,” she explained. “Some of the women 
interested in the settlement told me about 
her. After she came from St. Anthony’s we 
helped the family to get on its feet again, 
and they are among the most worthy of 
our people—honest, industrious and clean. 
They have sung your praises incessantly 
since the poor little mother was under your 
care. I was in their home the other day to 
see how they were progressing and found 
that you had been there the day before. A 
nurse who takes as much interest as that 
in a patient must possess qualifications for 
settlement work, I am sure.” 

Joyce drew a leng breath. “I will be out 
Friday,” she said. “Shall I start in right 
away P” 

Mrs. Carroll smiled wisely. “That brings 
up another question,” she said. “The im- 
provements in the Clinton dispensary are 
not quite finished, and the doctor says I 
had better rest before starting in to carry 
out all the details; so I am going to the 
Hawaiian Islands for a month or two. My 
friends insist that I take a companion, and 
the doctor suggests a nurse. I think a com- 
bination of the two will be more satisfac- 
tory. Can you be ready to sail on the {if- 
teenth ?” 

She held out both hands to Joyce as she 
rose, and the girl took them in the strong, 
warm pressure of her own. 

“Yes, Mrs. Carroll,” she replied, “I can be 
ready, and you may be sure I will!” 
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A MESSAGE TO CHIEF JOSEPH 


Chapter Six 
A tilt with Buffalo Horn 


COULD not afford to waste time in 
| strucsiine to pull the rope away from 

the burly Sheepeater; in fact, I dared not 
remain stationary for an instant if I were 
to elude his clutching hands. Somehow I 
must manage to reassure Remorse. “Remorse, 
come here,” I commanded and, dropping 
the rope, sprang again for his mane. In 
doing so I purposely brushed against his 
nose, for I knew that though I looked like 
an Indian I did not smell like one—and a 
horse’s nostrils are keen. That time I caught 
his mane, and the swerve that he made away 
from me helped to swing me upon his 
back. Whether or not he knew me he did 
not buck. But the Indian with the ugly face 
was still clinging grimly to the rope. “Hit 
him!” I cried, and the sorrel leaped ahead; 
his shoulder smashed into the man’s re- 
pulsive face. I had taught the horse the 
trick in our cow-punching days. The Indian 
went down like a tenpin; the rope dangled 
free, and, reaching over, I caught it as 
Remorse leaped out of the crowd. 

But now I faced a new danger. The two 
Indians on Irish and Singer, charging ruth- 
lessly through the crowd, were bearing down 
upon me, one on either side. Remorse was 
fast and sturdy, but he was no match either 
for Irish or for Singer. 

When my captors were bringing me in 
I had noticed a deep-cut gully that a fierce 
mountain torrent had made, and now I 
found it directly in front of me. It was ten 
feet wide and fully thirty feet deep; across 
it was my only chance of escape. For- 
tunately, Remorse not only was a great 
bucker but was able to make long jumps 
when he felt like doing it. I reined him 
straight to the bank of the gully and, 
gripping him as hard as I could with my 
heels, implored him to make the leap. He 
rose as straight as a rocket. I glimpsed 
the abyss below, and then the horse was 
scrambling like a cat to draw his hind legs 
up over the bank as the dirt on the edge 
gave way under him. For a moment we 
hung suspended there. Even the Indians were 
quiet as they watched. Then with a final 
lunge Remorse pulled himself up. 

The Indians on the opposite side scurried 
to get their weapons. A few of the bucks had 
old-fashioned Sharps rifles, but most of 
them were armed with bows and arrows, 
perhaps because ammunition was hard to 
get. I was a fast-moving target, and most 
Indians are notoriously poor shots, but in a 
moment bullets and arrows were singing 
uncomfortably close as we sped toward the 
nearest timber. Striking a trail that led 
through it, we were soon safe from the Sheep- 
eaters who were afoot, but we were far from 
being out of danger. The mounted Indians 
would quickly find a place to cross the gully 
and with their faster horses would quickly 
overtake us. As they were armed and I was 


not, I knew that I could offer little resist- 


ance. 

As I rode through the timber, which was 
exceedingly dense, I was alert for a chance 
to leave the main trail, but no opportunity 
came. I was compelled constantly to duck to 
avoid being scraped off my horse; but it was 
the ducking that gave me an idea. At the 
Next tree with low, overhanging branches 
I leaped from my horse, and, forcing him 
into the brush at the side of the trail, 
proceeded to put my idea into practice. 

_I climbed the tree and suspended the run- 
ning noose in my rope loosely from a knot 
on the limb directly above the trail; I let 
it hang low enough for a rider to stick his 
head through it as he ducked the branches 
and high enough for the horse to miss it. 
The keenest observer hardly would have 
Seen it in that mass of foliage. Shinning 
down the tree, I made the other end of the 
Tope fast round the trunk. 

I was not a second too soon. As I had 
thought, since Irish was faster than Singer, 
the Indian on Irish was ahead of his com- 
Panion; he was tearing along the trail, peer- 
ing ahead for a sight of me, when he was 
forced to duck the branches. As he did so 
his head and shoulders shot into the loop, 
and the contact jarred it loose from the 
limb. He was going at such speed that he 
had no time even to wonder what had hap- 
Pened before the rope jerked him from his 

orse, and he struck the ground with terrific 
force. He groaned once and then lay still. 
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I slipped the rope from his body 
just as the other Indian came into 
sight. Now I had to depend upon 
my cowboy training; there was 
no time to prepare a trap for 
him. I hastily made a larger noose, 
but since there was no room to 
swing it I had to make the best 
of an underhand cast. The rope 
settled neatly over the Indian’s 
head and pinned his arms to his 
sides. I whirled rapidly to wrap 
the end of the rope round my 
hips. I braced myself. The Indian’s surprised 
yell broke in the middle as he struck the 
ground. 

I at once took his knife and by menacing 
him with it made him. submit to being 
dragged to the other Indian, who now was 
beginning to show signs of returning con- 
sciousness. I made them lie back to back 
while I tied their arms together with a piece 
of the rope. Then to complete the job I 
tied their legs so as to leave them free to 
walk if they stepped together—though one 
would have had to walk backward. By the 
time I had them tied both were grunting 
their disgust at their predicament. I helped 
them to their feet and gave them a start 
back along the trail toward their camp. Then 
I gathered up the three horses, mounted 
Irish—what a pleasure it was!—and rode 
rapidly away. 

Though I knew the Sheepeaters never 
could recapture me unless I fell into the 
hands of some other band of them, I was 
far from elated. True, I was thankful enough 
for my escape and also for having got the 
three horses; but I was irreparably separated 
from my fine old partner. The Sheepeater 
village was between us, and certain capture 
awaited me if I tried to retrace my steps. 
Moreover, Leander would almost certainly 
start to track me when I failed to return 
with the horses. Yet I had the utmost 
confidence that the old mountaineer would 
avoid capture. Indeed I was sure that he 
had discovered the village before I escaped; 
otherwise they would have captured him. 
I should have waited in the hope that he 
would find me had I not felt sure that for 
a while at least the Sheepeaters would be 
after me on foot. Indians are a determined 
breed, and I did not expect them to give me 
up easily. But above all was the necessity 
of pushing on to the Clearwater and to 
Chief Joseph. By now Buffalo Horn would 
be well on his way, and I knew that Leander 
would blame me if I lost any time. 

After serious reflection I set my face to the 
north and, so to speak, left my bridges 
burned behind me. I had now to find a trail 
through an unknown range of mountains; I 
had to travel a hundred miles or so with 





my nothing except the sun and the 
stars to guide me. Although I had 
m0} three good horses, the prospect 
\ ed was not pleasant; I had lost my 
gun and my blanket and was 
tat without food; the only weapon 
I possessed was the knife. 
i \\ I rode until dark and then made 
a fireless, cheerless camp. Know- 
ing that the other horses would 
not leave Irish, I staked him near 
me. Then I cut a bed of boughs 
and crawled into it to get what 
warmth I could. The next morning, stiff and 
cold, I resumed the journey. I now had two 
pressing problems: to find my way out of the 
mountains and to get something to eat. The 
sky continued cloudless, so that I could tell 
direction, but I had to make great detours 
round mountains that I could not cross, and 
sometimes I had to back track for several 
miles to get out of a blind pocket. It seemed 
ages since I had had a square meal. That day 
my only food was a pine squirrel that I 
knocked out of its tree with a rock. At night 
I risked a fire to cook it. 

The next afternoon when I was growing 
desperate a fortunate circumstance solved 
for me the problem of food.- Rounding a 
steep, rocky bar, I almost rode into a small 
flock of mountain sheep. They sprang for 
the rocks, but with a burst of terrific speed 
Irish was among them. I whirled my rope 
once and threw it, and it settled round the 
belly of a tall sheep, which I dispatched 
quickly. I stopped right where I was and 
built a fire. The meat that I did not eat 
I wrapped in my shirt and carried with me. 

The next day I was positive that I had 
crossed the divide, for I struck into a deep 
cahon running northwest. Feeling sure that 
eventually it would lead me to the Clear- 
water, I determined to follow it. As if 
awed by the majestic solitude of the place 
and anxious to get away from it, the horses 
kept well bunched and traveled at a trot or 
a lope most of the time. I knew that Buffalo 
Horn and his braves could not hope to equal 
that pace, but I could not know how far 
from the trail I had wandered or how much 
trouble I should have in finding Chief 
Joseph’s village. If only I could have had the 
benefit of Leander’s sound advice! 

If it was carelessness owing to deep worry 
that caused me to ride boldly and without 
stopping to reconnoitre into a place where 
the cafion had forked, I had no time for 
regrets, for I suddenly found myself in the 
middle of an Indian camp—the camp of 
Buffalo Horn and his men! There was 
nothing for me to do but to ride in and 
pretend that I was some one else. Making 
the peace sign of the Shoshones, I waited. 

“Who are you that gives the peace sign 





The Indian’s surprised yell broke in the middle as he 
struck the ground 
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of the Shoshones yet rides the horses of the 
Bannocks?” Buffalo Horn demanded. 

“IT am Tendoy, a Shoshone. The horses 
are my own, captured in warfare,” I replied. 

A look that was far from reassuring 
crossed Buffalo Horn’s face. He signed for 
me to dismount. 

“Is this a Shoshone?” Buffalo Horn de- 
manded of the real Shoshone warriors. 

“He is a stranger,” one of them answered. 

“I thought so,” Buffalo Horn said grimly. 

“Wait,” I said. “Do my Shoshone brothers 
pretend to know all the Shoshonean people ? 
If they do, then must they have wings like 
the eagle that they could travel so much. 
The Shoshones are a great people, more 
numerous than the hairs upon a horse. My 
home is on Wind River. I am of the people 
of Washakie. Am I disputed ?” 

The Shoshones were puzzled. Although re- 
lations between the two branches of the tribe 
had been strained because of the influence of 
the Mormons with Washakie, if I were what 
I pretended to be they could hardly declare 
that I was an impostor simply because they 
did not know me. “It may be that the man 
is a Shoshone,” said the oldest warrior. “It 
has been ten snows since I was with Wash- 
akie’s people. I could not remember all the 
yapping papooses.” 

“How is it you are riding my horses?” Buf- 
falo Horn insisted. 

I was thankful for Leander’s quick think- 
ing that had caused me to wrap my blanket 
round me when we took the horses at 
Salmon River. Now that I had lost the blan- 
ket, Buffalo Horn could not be positive of 
my identity. “If I have my brother’s horses 
I do not know it,” I said. 

“Explain.” 

“Two months ago,” I began, “word came 
to the lodges on Wind River that a mighty 
chieftain, Joseph of the Nez Percés, was to 
carry the tomahawk against the white man. 
It was talked over in the council, and the old 
men who have fallen under the evil spell 
of the White Prophet (Brigham Young) said 
that it was not good. But I and my best 
friend were of another mind, and we slipped 
away from the village in the night. I am now 
seeking the Nez Percé.” 

“Where is your friend ?” 

“On the way white men attacked us. My 
friend was killed; our ponies were stolen.” 

“Did you take their scalps?” 

“Three of them,” I replied modestly. 

“Where are they ?” 

“On my way the Sheepeaters surprised 
me; they took the scalps.” 

“And left yours on your head ?” 

“T pulled up the pegs by which I was 
fastened.” I held out my wrists; the injuries 
that I had sustained when I had escaped 
from the Sheepeaters were just beginning 
to heal. I was careful not to expose the 
white skin above them under my coat. “I 
killed three Sheepeaters with my knife,” I 
continued, “and escaped with the three 
horses that you see. If they were yours 
then you must have been foolish enough to 
have let the Sheepeaters capture them.” 

“The horses are mine; you stole them 
from me on the Salmon River,” Buffalo 
Horn asserted. He was not making much 
headway with me. 

“That is an easy way to claim horses that 
you have never seen before,” I retorted. 

The Shoshone braves were impressed with 
my story, principally, I think, because of 
my sore wrists. Had it not been for the 
Shoshones, I believe Buffalo Horn would 
have dealt with me summarily; but his 
desire to keep their good will was foremost 
with him. No matter how much superior 
to a Shoshone a Bannock might feel, he had 
to recognize the greater power of the Sho- 
shones as a tribe. He began to cross-examine 
me regarding the Sheepeaters, and of course I 
could tell a straight story; I was glad of the 
chance, for I saw that I had the Shoshones 
almost convinced. 

Buffalo Horn meditated for a few minutes, 
and I knew that he bore me no good will. 
When he did speak he suggested a possible 
result of my impersonation that both Lean- 
der and I had overlooked. “The Wind River 
Shoshones,” he said, “are friends of the 
white man. When they send out their young 
men it is only to spy upon the enemies of 
the white men. You were going to spy upon 
the Nez Percés; therefore we will take you 
to the Nez Percés, and they will burn you 
as an enemy of the great confederation that 
is to reconquer the land for the red man.” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Starting with the T in the middle of the above 
parallelogram of letters, how many times can you 
find the words, THE YOUTHS COMPANION? You 
must read generally in a straight line, but you may 
turn at right angles as often as you please. We think 
you will find the search amusing and the result 
astonishing. We will give to those sending us the 
right answer, not a prize exactly, for this competition 
is merely a matter of fun, but a token of success 
in the shape of an original pen-and-ink sketch. You 
may have until the ist of April to send in your an- 
swer and you may send as many answers as you like, 











FACT AND COMMENT 


A MAN SOMETIMES gets what he wants 
and—it isn’t what he wanted. 


For Age, the Road that threads the Vale; 
But Youth should take the Sky-line Trail. 


YOU CAN MAKE a mistake in five seconds 
and need a lifetime to overcome it. 


TO CLEAR THE STREETS of snow Stock- 
holm, Sweden, has a truck on which is 
mounted a furnace with a large funnel into 
which the snow is shoveled. The melted snow 
runs through a hose to the nearest sewer. 


THE PICTURESQUE JINRIKISHA, or 
kuruma, is going out of use in Japan. Other 
vehicles are taking its place; coolies are rising 
above the “status of draft animals”; the chief 
manufacturer of jinrikishas is now making 
baby carriages. 


WINTER SPORTS must be admitted to the 
select circle of baseball, football and golf. 
When the city small boy no longer jeers at a 
man carrying a pair of snowshoes or skis 
through the city streets it is evident that a 
new sporting spirit is abroad. 


FAR FROM AFFECTING church attend- 
ance adversely, the Sunday radio sermon 
seems to have brought into the fold some of 
those who had been indifferent. The man who 
has not been to church for twenty years is 
discovering that the church still has a message 
for him. 


IT IS NOT REGARDED as good manners to 
issue an invitation by means of the telephone 
except among the most intimate friends, for 
it gives the guest no time, without apparent 
rudeness, to consider whether he is really free 
and wants to accept. It is much more con- 
siderate to send an invitation by mail. 


PAPER BARRELS designed to withstand as 
rough treatment as wooden ones are some- 
thing new. They are made by a simple ma- 
chine, which rolls a thick paper under tension 
into the desired shape and at the same time 
applies an adhesive to each layer of the paper. 
The workman can make a barrel as thick and 
strong as he wishes. 


WE REPRINT at the top of this column the 
parallelogram puzzle that we printed first on 
December 7. Since that date many new read- 
ers have joined The Companion company 
whom we wish to see it. That they may 
have a chance to share the fun of solving it 
we will extend the time in which answers will 
be considered from March 1 to April 1. We 
have had a multitude of letters, and sixteen 
persons have sent us the correct answer. 


A NATIONAL BANK in New York City is 
issuing a “compo bond.” The purpose is to 
visualize for the investor what his money will 
be worth at compound interest at the end of 
a fixed period. For a $10 bond due in twenty- 
five years the purchaser pays $4.76, or for a 
$10 bond due in ten years $7.43. The bonds 
come in denominations up to $1000; the 
Comptroller of the Currency classifies them 


as a new form of time certificate of deposit; 
and a United States court has recently legal- 
ized them. — 


THE FRENCH IN THE RUHR 


MERICANS seem in general opposed to 
the French occupation of the Ruhr Val- 
ley. Only occasionally does a person 

defend France or disapprove the recall of our 
troops along the Rhine. They think that the 
French have only made a bad matter worse. 

But when we disapprove of M. Poincaré’s 
policy of force let us not forget that the 
ally and the associate of France, namely 
Great Britain and the United States, are in 
a measure responsible for the situation in 
which France found itself and from which 
it is trying to escape by the use of its army. 

Germany has thought itself justified in re- 
fusing to make any real effort to meet the 
reparation payments, because of the excessive 
amount of the indemnity demanded by the 
Treaty of Versailles. That the amount was 
excessive almost everyone now admits. Our 
own representatives at Paris always held 
that it was more than Germany could pay, 
but it was so large because in addition to 
the sums necessary for restoring devastated 
France and Belgium—which all agree the 
Germans ought to pay—it included an enor- 
mous sum to cover the expenses of the 
allied nations for pensions and war allow- 
ances. That was a charge against the Ger- 
mans for which there was no precedent and 
little excuse. It was included in the treaty 
only at the demand of Mr. Lloyd George, 
who had just got himself returned to office 
after a campaign in which he had loudly 
proclaimed his determination to.make the 
Germans pay for the war. 

After four years the British statesmen 
made up their minds that Germany probably 
could not and certainly would not pay those 
inflated debts and decided that it would be 
a good thing for Great Britain if the Ger- 
mans could be set upon their feet again and 
made into good customers; but instead of 
beginning by throwing off the uncollectible 
pension claims that Mr. Lloyd George had 
invented and agreeing to limit the German 
indemnity to the restoration of the ruined 
departments of France they wanted a “pro- 
portional” readjustment, which would have 
left to France not more than half of what 
the work of restoration will cost. France has 
already spent eight or ten billions of its own 
money on that work. If it cannot recover 
from Germany, it can hardly escape bank- 
ruptcy. So much for Great Britain’s respon- 
sibility for the difficult situation of France. 

for ourselves, our representatives at 
Paris induced the French to forgo their plan 
of occupying German territory in return for 
a League of Nations and an Anglo-American 
guaranty to go to the support of France 
whenever it should be threatened with in- 
vasion by Germany. Our Senate refused to 
honor the bargain. We do not say that the 
Senate was wrong in refusing to accept the 
treaty and the League. It voted in accord- 
ance with its constitutional responsibilities, 
and, wise or unwise, it had the right to 
decide as it did. But that does not make any 
difference to the French. They made a cer- 
tain agreement with our representatives and 
gave up their military advantage in return 
for pledges of support. Those pledges proved 
valueless. The French were thrown back on 
their own resources. In the circumstances 
they see no way of escaping bankruptcy ex- 
cept the way they have chosen. That way 


may prove to be, as many think it will be, 


fatal to peace and recovery in Europe; but 
the French would never have taken it if they 
had had the support they thought they had 
reason to expect from Great Britain and the 
United States. e° 


THE BUDGET IN OPERATION 


ONGRESS is experiencing its second 

year with the budget, which seems 

to be working fairly well. How the 
Representatives and Senators of the last half 
century would have envied a Congress that 
had passed almost all the appropriation bills 
before the beginning of February of a short 
session! Many of the sessions called in the 
spring months have been made necessary be- 
cause the supply bills had not been passed 
when the short session ended on the 4th of 
March. 

The old process was almost interminable. 
When an appropriation bill was under dis- 
cussion in the House members would offer 
scores of amendments in the effort to obtain 
grants of money for special or local purposes. 
The Senate invariably increased the amounts 
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contained in the bill as it came to that body, 
for it added many items that the House 
had rejected on points of order. The bill 
then went to conference, where sometimes 
a hundred or more differences between the 
two bodies had to be compromised or ad- 
justed. That the bills had a wearisome as 
well as perilous journey to enactment was 
the least evil of the system, which was 
really no system at all but merely a matter 
of chance. Worthy causes were too often de- 
feated and unworthy causes promoted, on 
no settled plan of finance and often by in- 
trigue and logrolling. 

It cannot be said that the present system 
is a perfect reform. To work smoothly an 
effective budget system requires authority, 
leadership and an acquiescent legislative body. 
Since each house of Congress has by the 
Constitution unlimited power to amend ap- 
propriation bills, the success of the existing 
law is really dependent upon the self-control 
of the members. Hitherto they have ex- 
ercised that control in what may almost be 
regarded as exemplary fashion. Few amend- 
ments have been proposed to the bills at 
this session, and those that have been 
adopted have not materially increased the 
amounts proposed in the original bills. 


sf 


FIDGETY PEOPLE 


"Teo ability to sit quiet is not too 
common among Americans. For some 
reason many people find it easier to 
talk if they pluck at the upholstered arm of 
the chair in which they sit, or twist a corner 
of the sofa cushion, or swing one foot in 
restless motion, or play with a pencil or a 
paper cutter or some other object. Fidgeting 
is a disagreeable habit; the other person finds 
his attention becoming more and more fixed 
upon the repetition of meaningless mechanical 
movements and more and more distracted 
from other matters. 

Because fidgeting raises in this way a 
barrier to easy social intercourse, it hand- 
icaps the person who fidgets. Moreover, it 
expresses lack of poise and self-control. Rest- 
fulness is of the essence of dignity. The per- 
son who has not trained himself to sit and 
talk without any undue nervous movements 
of the fingers and feet has not reallv achieved 
complete mastery over his fingers and feet. 
A good rule to observe with regard to those 
members is to use them when they ought to 
be used and at all other times to insist upon 
their being quiet. ° 


WHAT IS EQUALITY FOR WOMEN? 


HE nineteenth amendment has not put 

an end to discussion of the “rights” of 

women or to agitation in favor of 
further changes in the laws “in order to bring 
about full civil and legal as well as polit- 
ical equality for women.” But just as there 
were suffragists and antisuffragists before the 
amendment was passed, so now some of the 
women favor and some oppose the suggested 
legislation. 

Our attention was called to one of those 
differences when the National Woman’s 
Party declined to be represented at a con- 
ference called by the Department of Labor to 
take counsel on the status of women in in- 
dustry on the ground that the conference 
was certain to be hostile to the ideal of 
equality of women in industrial opportunity 
and industrial legislation. It is the aim of the 
National Woman’s Party to wipe out every 
legal distinction between men and women, 
and the party is logical enough to oppose 
laws that especially favor women as well as 
those that withhold from them certain priv- 
ileges or responsibilities that men possess. 

The legal position of women differs widely 
in different states. In some there is almost 
entire equality between men and women. In 
others the man is still regarded legally as the 
head of the family and has certain rights of 
control ever the children or over the prop- 
erty of his wife against which many women 
protest. The tendency everywhere is to re- 
move such distinctions, and now that women 
have the vote it may be taken for granted 
that one by one the slower-moving states 
will bring their codes up to a higher standard 
until men shall have over women no legal 
advantage of consequence. 

The National Woman’s Party is ready to 
go farther. It proposes a_ constitutional 
amendment making of no effect any state 
law that recognizes any inequalities based on 
sex or marriage. That would mean, if it 
means anything, that the hours of labor that 
women can be called on to perform could 
not be limited by law,-except as the hours of 
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men are limited, and that no law to oblige 
employers to show women workers any con- 
sideration that they did not show to men 
could be enforced. It would probably ab- 
rogate those state laws that make a husband 
responsible for his wife’s support and leave 
a wife without any legal remedy in case her 
husband abandoned her—unless indeed the 
wife were made similarly responsible for the 
support of her husband. Such an amendment 
might even be held to overthrow all the laws 
meant to protect women against certain 
forms of criminal violence. 

The women who do not accept the radical 
programme of the National Woman’s Party 
are most of them ready to support any 
change in the law that will improve the sta- 
tus of woman as an individual, but they do 
not think that equality means identity. They 
believe that there are biological differences 
between men and women that make it im- 
possible to avoid certain provisions of the 
law that shall apply to one and not to the 
other. In that, we believe, most men agree 
with them. 

e 2 


CATERPILLARS AND CAMELS 


E spoke last week of the successful 

trip of five automobiles equipped with 

“caterpillar” treads across the desert 
of Sahara. Further information about the 
trip has come to hand, which we think our 
readers will find interesting. 

The expedition was organized by M. 
Citroen, a French manufacturer of auto- 
mobiles, who has long believed that the 
camel is no more indispensable to desert 
transportation than the horse is to or- 
dinary highway traffic. He used the cater- 
pillar treads because wheels with tires would 
sink so deep into the sand that the cars 
could not be moved. The start was made 
from Tugurt, a station at the end of the 
railway line from Algiers. The route lay 
through Wargla,—which is said to be the 
hottest place on earth,—In Salah, the Hog- 
gar hills, Tit and Kidal to Timbuktu on 
the Niger, a distance of two thousand miles. 
Stores had been sent forward by camel- 
back to various places along the road, and 
the caravan was dependent on the supplies 
it carried itself for only about four hundred 
miles. Two of the cars carried machine guns, 
for banditry is still practiced in that part 
of the desert, and all had to carry large 
tanks both of gasoline and of water. The 
chauffeurs were chosen both for their skill 
as mechanicians and for their powers of 
endurance. A trip across the Sahara is no 
child’s play. The nights are as cold as the 
days are hot, for the radiation of heat from 
the sand is rapid. It is not uncommon for 
the temperature to fall seventy-five degrees 
between two o’clock in the afternoon and 
two o’clock in the morning. The automobiles 
arrived at Timbuktu without any serious 
mishap after a journey of twenty-one days. 
Camels require at least ninety days for the 
trip. 

The success of the expedition has set the 
French government to thinking. It is certain 
to make other experiments with caterpillar 
traction, both over that road and over other 
desert routes. It may find it advisable to 
establish regular freight service by auto- 
mobile and to replace the camel with the 
caterpillar. A little more investigation will be 
necessary to prove that the automobiles are 
economically cheaper for all kinds of freight. 

The road between Timbuktu and Algiers 
is one of the natural trade routes of the 
world. It is the best outlet for all the prod- 
ucts of the rich Niger Valley, and it is the 
most direct way of connecting the French 
colonies on the southern shore of the Med- 
iterranean Sea with the French colonies in 
West Africa. The opening of this road to 
any sort of automobile traffic will make the 
mysterious tropical lands between the desert 
and the Gulf of Guinea far more accessible 
than they have ever been before. We wonder 
what the camels and their drivers will think 
of the innovation. The camels, whatever their 
thoughts are, will keep them to themselves, 
but their dark-skinned owners may resent 
the proposal to dispense with their services. 


LEE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


rr. is now many years since the folly of dis- 
tributing free seeds to the constituents of 
Representatives and Senators was exposed. 
The practice has apparently cost nearly a mil- 
lion dollars a year, which was all wasted. In 
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the beginning there was some pretense of send- 
ing out seeds of new and useful plants with a 
view to testing their growth under various 
conditions of soil and climate. But that 
pretense was long ago abandoned. The free 
seeds have been furnished on contract and 
have usually been inferior to those that are 
on sale at the country store. No farmer who 
knew what he was about would plant them. 
At last the appropriation for distributing the 
seeds has been defeated in both houses of 
Congress, and it is to be hoped that neither 
body will reconsider its vote. 


To Our Readers 


To call the attention of all, especially 
the young, to the great incidents and 
great men of our picturesque history, to 
awaken patriotism and to spread vital 
information, is the object of the series 
of notable pictures that under the title 
of Historic Milestones we are printing 
on our covers. They have attracted wide 
attention and universal praise. You will 
be interested in them all, but especially 
in the one that depicts the most signifi- 
cant episode in the history of your own 
state. Forthcoming covers show 


Joliet and Marquette 
Hamilton and the National Bank 
The Infant Lincoln and His Mother 
The Battle of Vincennes 
The Discovery of Wisconsin 


RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW! 


As most of our subscriptions ex- 
pire with the calendar year, this 
is the season for renewals. If you 
are not one of the thousands who 
have already renewed their sub- 
scriptions, look at the date on the 
address label of your Companion. 
If it is time to renew, please 
write us at once if, as we hope, 
you wish to continue the paper. 
The Companion Home Calendar 
is sent to all renewing sub- 
scribers, and the special offers 
already mailed you are still open. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 














HE Army Air Service says that it has 

built a helicopter aéroplane that actually 
works. The design for the machine was made 
by Dr. de Bothezat, who also superintended 
the experiments at McCook Field. The heli- 
copter, it is reported, rose straight up from 
the ground to a height of six feet, flew 
successfully for two minutes and descended 
safely. It weighs thirty-six hundred pounds 
and is raised by four lifting screws run by a 
one-hundred-and-seventy-horse-power motor. 
The most encouraging thing about the De 
Bothezat plane is that the pilot can control 
the descent. The problem of getting a heli- 
copter down out of the air has always been 
harder than that of getting it up. Several ma- 
chines have been built that would rise verti- 
cally for several feet, but when they tried to 
descend they invariably got into trouble. 


J 


RESIDENT HARDING'S fact-finding 

coal commission has published a prelimi- 
nary report. It takes occasion to reassure the 
public in the matter of another coal strike this 
Spring, a reassurance that was justified by 
the agreement reached on January 24 be- 
tween the bituminous mine owners and _ the 
miners. The report declares that there has 
been unmistakable profiteering by certain 
Operators, brokers and retailers, though the 
Commission has not yet gathered all the 
evidence it requires before making specific 
tecommendations on that point. It believes 
that coal must always be high priced so long 
as the industry is overmanned and obliged by 
the vagaries of public demand to mine and 
Ship coal at certain seasons instead of regu- 
larly throughout the year. The bituminous 
industry, the commission declares, is partic- 
ularly chaotic. Many more mines than are 
necessary have been opened. At least two 
hundred thousand miners and their families 


_ be supported by the public, although 
ir 


services are not necessary. Owing to the 
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excess of mine labor and the seasonal character 
of the business, many of the miners can count 
on only about one hundred and fifty days of 
work during the year. The commission hints 
that the confusion in the industry is so serious 
that it may be necessary for the nation to 
consider whether private property in an ex- 
haustible natural resource and labor in a pub- 
lic-service industry should not be subjected 
to some curtailment of their private rights 
and receive in return certain guaranties not 
accorded to private business or to persons in 
private employ. ° 


R. GOMPERS announces that he means 

to lead the forces of organized labor in 
a movement to modify the provisions of the 
Volstead Act. He thinks that the law goes 
beyond what the eighteenth amendment con- 
templated and that the sale of beer and 
of wines with a low alcoholic content must 
eventually be permitted. It will be interesting 
to see whether organized labor falls in behind 
its leaders on that issue. It should be added 
that when the saloon was mentioned Mr. 
Gompers denied emphatically that he had 
any desire to see that “institution of the 
Dark Ages” restored. 


i] 


HE President has at last settled the vexa- 

tious question of appointments to the 
Federal Reserve Board. The opposition of the 
Western and the Southern agricultural inter- 
est to the reappointment of Mr. W. P 


Harding as governor of the board proved | 


to be effective. Mr. Harding was not reap- 
pointed, but the directors of the Federal 
Reserve Bank at Boston, knowing his ability 
as a financier, appointed him to the vacant 
position as governor of the institution under 
their charge. Mr. Crissenger, the Comptroller 


of the Currency, who is a fellow townsman | 


and old friend of the President’s, succeeds 
Mr. Harding at the head of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. The other vacancy on the board 
was filled, according to the vote of Congress, 
by a practical farmer, Mr. Milo D. Campbell 
of Michigan. ° 


N spite of the terrible evils that the fanatic 
Bolsheviki have brought and are bringing 
on their nation, there is something irresistibly 
funny about their naiveté. One of their latest 
performances is the “sovietization” of Hamlet. 
The Commissariat of Education has rewritten 
Shakespeare’s famous play and ordered it to 
be produced throughout Russia. Hamlet is no 
longer a Danish prince but a communist re- 
former who is constantly thwarted and badg- 
ered by the evil influences of capitalism and 
the bourgeoisie. All Hamlet’s soliloquies have 
been rewritten into rhetorical outbursts in 
praise of communism. As a final delicious 
touch the part of Polonius is taken by an 
actor who is made up to resemble Mr. Lloyd 
George, and who continually repeats passages 
from the speeches of the former British pre- 
mier, ° 


OT the Prince of Wales, but his next 
younger brother, the Duke of York, will 
be the first of the King’s sons to marry. The 
young man has become engaged to Lady Eliz- 
abeth Bowes-Lyon, who is the daughter of 
the Earl of Strathmore, a Scottish nobleman 
whose title goes back to 1677. Lady Elizabeth 
was one of Princess Mary’s bridesmaids. She 
is described as tall, dark and fond of outdoor 
sports. Although she is not a beauty, she is 
attractive and popular with her friends and 
with the British public. 


eS 


HILE the Germans gloomily watched 
the French soldiers marching into the 


Ruhr Valley they were still further provoked | 
to hear that at the other end of the country | 


Lithuanian irregulars had stormed and occu- 
pied the city of Memel. Memel is the only 
good port along the coast of the Baltic in the 
neighborhood of Lithuania. It was included 
in East Prussia before the war and is still 
predominantly German in population, but its 
hinterland is strongly Lithuanian. The city 
was left in the hands of an allied garrison by 
the Treaty of Versailles. It was not to be 
given to Lithuania, but neither were the Ger- 
mans permitted to keep control of it. The 
Lithuanians are apparently dissatisfied with 
the anomalous situation and have taken ad- 
vantage of the crisis in the west to seize 
control of the city. Can they keep it? They 
are likely to face an indignant allied council, 
for it was the allied garrison that they at- 
tacked, and, if the council lets them stay, 
there will be continual danger of a counter- 
demonstration by guerrilla bands of Germans 
from East Prussia. 























She Loves Oats 


Because she gets just the 
extra-flavory flakes 


Quaker Oats has taught the love of oats to millions the world 
over. 

In fifty nations Quaker is the favorite brand. 

The reason lies in super-flavor. 

Here we flake the queen grains only—just the rich, plump, 
flavory oats. 

We get but ten pounds of such flakes from a bushel. 

Oats differ as does fruit. 

Some are puny and insipid. Some have the richest flavor 
Nature gives to grain. 

If you believe in oat-food—know how children need it—then 
always get this super-flavor. Make the oat dish a delight. 

Even this grade costs but one-half cent per dish. 


Quaker Oats 


Think what Nature 
gives to Oats 


The oat supplies 16 food elements. 
It is almost a complete food—nearly 
the ideal food. 


In this dish children get the min- 
erals they need, the body-building 
elements. Millions of others suffer 
for the lack. 

As vim-food oats are rated at 1810 
calories per pound. 

Wise mothers serve oats daily, 
for safety’s sake. 
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ONE VALENTINE 
FOR FOUR 
By Maud G. Booth 


We Nancy and Joe went out to 





grandfather’s in November they were 

sure that it would seem years and 
years before father and mother came back 
North in the spring. But the doctors had 
said that father would be well and strong 
again by that time; so in spite of the long 
winter ahead Nancy and Joe smiled at each 
other as they watched the southbound train 
out of sight round the curve. 

Perhaps they would have smiled anyway, 
for grandfather was waiting for 
them with the span of horses. 
That in itself had always made 
them feel merry, for at home 
they had only an automobile. 

After all, the winter did not 
seem so long. Every happy day 
was full to the brim of coasting 
and school, and every frosty eve- 
ning so filled with cracking nuts, 
roasting apples and listening to 
grandfather’s stories that before they realized 
it February had come. 

With February there came to Joe and 
Nancy their first almost homesick day. St. 
Valentine’s was only four days ahead, and 
how could they get or give any valentines 
out there in the snowy country? 

Nancy thought of the boxes of pretty 
papers that she had at home, all saved for 
valentines; Joe thought of the gorgeous val- 
entines in the store windows. 

“Grandpa is the one I care most about,” 
he said confidentially to Nancy. 

“J wanted to give grandma a different 
kind,” replied his sister. “She has so many 
of the lace ones that she has had ever since 
she was a little girl.” 

The homesick Saturday had gone no far- 
ther than eleven o’clock when grandma called 
to them, “I am very busy, Nancy. Do you 
suppose you could wash the potatoes for 
dinner? Perhaps Joe will get them for you.” 

Of course Nancy could, and of course Joe 
would. He took the potato pan and started 
soberly down the cellar stairs. After a few 

minutes he came back 
7 and with shining eyes 
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handed the pan to 
Nancy. 

Nancy worked and 
wondered. Why was 
Joe suddenly so hap- 
py? Had he thought 
of a valentine for 
grandfather ? 

The next day Nancy’s 
eyes too were dancing, and she whispered to 
Joe, “I’ve found a valentine for grandma. 
It’s —” But what it was Joe did not hear 
because grandma came into the room. 

On St. Valentine’s Day, when Nancy and 
Joe started for school, they did not seem so 
happy. “I thought I had a valentine for 
grandma,” said Nancy dismally, “but I 
haven't.” . 

“T have none for grandfather,” said Joe. 

The morning was not so dull as they had 
expected it to be. The valentines they had 
cut from the pink paper that grandma gave 
to them the night before seemed to be quite 
the style in that little school. 

At noon they were so busy looking at the 
valentines they had received that they for- 
got their disappointment until supper time, 
when they sat down with grandfather and 
grandmother; and then there was no time 
to think! 

Suspended by a long red satin ribbon from 
the lamp that hung above the table was the 
strangest valentine that Nancy and Joe had 
ever seen. 

It was a heart-shaped bag and seemed to 
be made from the lacy, white scalloped paper 
that grandmother used to cover the shelves 
of her china cupboard. Dangling from the 
point of the heart by another ribbon was 
a paper covered with grandma’s fine writing. 

Joe grasped the valentine to hold 
it steady while Nancy read the verse. 
He dropped it quickly. It was hot! 
But Nancy was already reading: 


“T love my Nan; I love my Joe; 
I hope this heart will tell them so.” 
Grandfather unfastened the ribbon 
from the lamp and laid the valentine 
beside his little grandson’s plate. Joe 








put his hand inside and drew out a potato 
that had grown in the shape of a heart. 

“Why—why, grandma!” gasped Joe. 

“Why—why, grandma!” echoed Nancy. 

“Tt looks just like the one I found,” said 
Joe. “I hid it under the edge of the apple 
bin and was going to ask you to bake it for 
grandfather, but it was gone.” 

“T found it under the edge of the apple 
bin,” said Nancy, “and I hid it under a pan 
in the milk room. I was going to give it to 
grandma today.” 

“And I wondered how it got under that 
pan, but I thought it would make a fine 
valentine,” said grandma. 

“Well! Well! Well!” chuckled grandfather. 

While grandma wiped away 

. the tears of laughter that had 
rolled down her cheeks Joe cut 
the potato heart exactly in the 
middle and gave half to Nancy. 
Then he cut his share again and 
gave half to grandfather, and 
Nancy laid half of hers on grand- 
ma’s plate. 

The potato must have felt very 
well satisfied with itself. It had 
started out to be a valentine for one but 
had been turned into a valentine for four. 
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THE VALENTINES. 
By Carrie O'Neal _ 
ENNY GRIGGS had always lived in 
B Dakota, but one fall his father sold his 


farm and moved to southern Oklahoma. 
All round were fields and pastures and 
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THE CHILDRENS PAGE 


patches of scrub oak. In one of the fields a 
large flock of Angora goats fed. Every day 
Benny watched them and fed them grass 
through the cracks in the fence. 

One morning while he was looking at them 
through one of the cracks he heard some one 
walking near him. It was a boy of about his 
own age. “You’re the boy who has just moved 
here, aren’t you?” the 
newcomer asked. 

“Yes,” said Benny 
shyly. 

“My name is Jim- 
my Stroud. What’s 
yours ?” 

“Benny Griggs.” 

“Are you going to live here and go to 
school with me?” asked Jimmy Stroud. 

“Ves,” said Benny, staring at the goats. 

“Didn’t you ever see goats before?” 

“Just one or two, maybe. A boy back 
where I used to live had a goat, and he 
hitched it to a wagon. Sometimes he let me 
drive down the street. We had lots of fun.” 

“These goats belong to us.” 

“Do they all belong to you?” Benny asked. 

“Ves, but we are going to sell 
them.” 

“Aren’t you even going to keep 
one—just one?” asked Benny wist- 
fully. 

“No, not any at all.” 

m wish I could buy one for a 





“You never could make a pet out vw 
of one of these,” said Jimmy. 


“Why don’t you think I could, Jimmy?” 


“Because they are too old and set in their 
ways,” replied the other little boy. 
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Strange Things BY PRINGLE BARRET 


Once there was a little boy who wrote a little line 
To ask a little girl if she would be his valentine. 


And once there was a little girl who wrote a note to tell 
A secret to a little boy. (She liked him very well.) 


And strange as it may seem to you on such a rainy day 
They took their letters to be mailed and met upon the way. 


But the strangest things can happen in the very strangest way 
To anyone in all the world on almost any day. 


Now you might think the little boy would be extremely glad 
That he had met the little girl instead of looking sad. 


And you might think the little girl would laugh with real delight 
That she had met the little boy, but she’s unhappy quite. 


Still the strangest things can happen in the very strangest way 
To anyone in all the world on almost any day. 


So they’re standing there together as unhappy as can be 
Beneath a big umbrella and beside a flower tree. 


For the strangest things can happen in the very strangest way 
To anyone in all the world on almost any day. 





Because the little girl not yet has read the little line 
She couldn’t guess that he would like to be her valentine. 


The little boy no notion has of what the note would tell; 
So he could never, never guess she likes him very well. 
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THE TOILER 
By Eleanor Kemly 
Bacon 
He picked the cloves out one by one; 

At last the tiresome task was done. 


Then, “Mother dear,” said little Sam, 
“I saw some old nails in the ham; 


“I picked them out all by myself 
And put them on the pantry shelf. 


“Do you think, mother, that a dime 
Would be enough for all that time? 


“Or maybe, as it was for you, 
I'll only charge a cent or two!” 


LAMAR 





That was early in January. Every day the 
boys met and played together, and every day 
Benny went to the pasture to watch the flock 
of goats. On the 1st of February, when he 
ran to the field as he always did when he 
got home from school, he found it deserted. 
. Not a goat was there. He felt a big 
lump come up in his throat, and he 

would have felt sad indeed if just at 
that moment his handsome Airedale, 
Peggy, had not run up to him and 
put out her paw to shake hands. A 
minute later he heard Jimmy’s clear 
a whistle down the trail, and he and 
Peggy took a short cut to the timber 

* to help Jimmy look for the cows. 

“I wish I had an Airedale like Peggy,” 
said Jimmy when they had joined him. “I 
shouldn’t have to hunt cows then.” 

“Why, you can borrow Peggy any time 
you wish,” Benny replied. 

“Then I'll begin tomorrow morning. The 
cows stray so far down the trail some nights 
I’m almost late for school. I have to find 
them before I can go, you see,” answered 
Jimmy. 

A few days afterwards Jimmy noticed that 
his friend seemed excited about something. 
“What’s the matter, Benny?” he inquired. 
“What makes you act so queer ?” 

“T’ve got a secret,” replied Benny. 

“Aren’t you going to tell me?” 

“Y-e-s, sometime; but I can’t right now.” 

“Well, all right! 
But I have a secret 
too,” said Jimmy. “I 
was going to tell you, a 
but I guess I won’t 
now.” 

The fourteenth day 
of February was near. ¥N 
At school great prep- ys 
arations were going 
on, for Miss Brown, the teacher, had said 
that they might have a valentine box. So 
the children brought crépe paper and lace 
paper and embossed Cupids and flowers, and 
under Miss Brown’s directions they snipped 
and cut and pasted and made valentines all 
one afternoon. 

“Would something else than paper val- 
entines be a truly valentine, Miss Brown?” 
whispered Jimmy as the teacher paused by 
his desk to straighten a rather crooked- 
ae Cupid perched upon a crépe-paper 











rt. 

“Yes,” said Miss Brown, “you may give 
anything that is pretty.” 

“Would flowers be a valentine?” 

“T should say so,” Miss Brown replied. 

“Could you give something alive?” 

“Yes, something alive, if it would please 
the person to whom-you gave it. A val- 
entine must always be something that gives 
pleasure, you know,. Jimmy.” 

“Does it have to go in a box?” : 

“No, it doesn’t have to. You could carry it 
in your arms.” Miss Brown patted Jimmy 
on the head and passed to the next desk. 

“Miss Brown,” whispered Benny, “I’ve got 
something I want to give Jimmy Stroud 
for a valentine, but it’s alive. Would that be 
all right ?” 

“I’m sure it would if you want to give it.” 

“You don’t sign your name to valentines, 
do you?” asked Benny. 

“No, it is better not to,” said Miss Brown. 

“J guess Jimmy will know who 
sent it anyway, without a name,” 
said Benny. 

All that evening at home Ben- 
ny worked steadily with pencil 
and paper. At last he finished his 
work and copied it neatly on 4 
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the bath-toom shelf 

Years ago the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster was the 
favorite remedy for rheu- 
matism, lumbago, colds on 
the chest and sore throat. 

It did the work all right, 
but it was sticky and messy 
to apply and my how it did 
burn and blister ! 

The little white jar of 
Musterole has taken the 
place of the stern old mus- 
tard plaster. 

Keep this soothing ointment on 
your bath-room shelf and bring it 
out at the first cough or sniffle, at 
rheumatism’s first warning tingle. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, 
with the blister and sting taken 
out, Musterole penetrates the skin 
and goes right down to the seat 


of the trouble. 


Order Musterole today from your 
druggist. He has it in 35c and 65c 
jars and tubes; hospital size, $3. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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SEEDS FOR YOUR GARDEN 
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little white card, to which he attached a 
blue ribbon. It looked as pretty as anything! 
Tomorrow was St. Valentine’s Day, and in 
the afternoon the valentines were to be dis- 
tributed. Hardly could the children wait to 
hand out their pretty cards. Jimmy and 
Benny usually came to school together and 
went home together; but that afternoon 
somehow they missed each other both ways— 
something that had never happened before. 

They were appointed postmen and de- 
livered all the cards. Although they found 
several addressed to themselves, they did not 
stop to,examine them until they had de- 
livered Ai of the others. 

When Jimmy went to his desk, there was 
a box standing on it. He looked at it in 
surprise. 

“Open it,” said the children. 

So Jimmy lifted the lid and there in the 
box lay a pretty little black-and-tan Aire- 
dale puppy, asleep on a cushion. Hanging 
from the puppy’s neck was a card that read: 

If of my love you need a sign, 

Please accept this valentine; 

This little black-and-tan Airedale 

With coal-black nose and wriggly tail 
Will love you hard and stick to you 
And be like me, a friend true-blue. 
He’ll hunt the cows and bring them up, 
This friendly little Airedale pup. 


“Qh-o-0-0!” said Jimmy, and “Oh-o-o-o0!” 
echoed the children. 

“Bowwow!” said the pup. How the chil- 
dren laughed as they crowded round. 

“Look on your desk, Benny,” some one 
called. 

Benny ran over to his desk. There was a 
basket, and when he lifted the cover, he saw 
a tiny Angora kid. Tied to its neck was a 
card that read: 


Now it’s well known I am no poet, 

But once you said you wished a goat; 
This little kid came from the wood 

And “Maaa-aa-aaed” for milk and food. 
Now, if you can, you may guess who 
Picked up this kid and thought of you. 
I hope that you will like it fine; 

It is your truly valentine. 


“OQh-o-0-0!” cried the children again, and 
the little goat said, “Maaa-aaa!” 

Benny was so happy that he grabbed the 
little kid up and started to Jimmy’s desk. 
Halfway over he met Jimmy, running to 
meet him. 

“O Benny,” said Jimmy, “was the little 
Airedale your secret ?” 

“Yes,” answered Benny. “How do you like 
it ?’ 

“Tt’s the best secret and the best val- 
entine in the world,” Jimmy replied. 

“That’s what I think about my goat,” said 
Benny. “Where did you get it? I thought 
your father sold all of the goats. Didn’t you 
say he was going to sell them ?” 

“He did, but the morning after the goats 
were taken away, as Peggy and I went after 
the cows, Peggy found this little thing in a 
hollow down in the scrub oak. Its mother 
had been sold, and the baby was left in the 
woods; so I brought it home and fed it on 
milk and kept it in the house. I intended to 
give it to you anyway, and then I thought it 
would be a good valentine.” 

“Tt is,” said Benny, stroking the kid’s 
silky hair. “I just love it already. After the 
party is over we'll go home and make a 
house for your 

“All right! faa then we'll build a little 
stall for your goat,” said Jimmy, giving his 
puppy a happy hug. 
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MOON SONG 
By Louise Ayres Garnett 
Moon, look down on Pudding Lane! 
Drench the roofs in silver rain; ; 


Flood the walls and drowsy eaves; 
Trickle through the patterned leaves; 
Wash the windowpanes and doors; 
Splash your magic on the floors; 
Frost the pump whose arm is up; 
Brim the empty drinking cup; 

Soak the cobbles till they lie 

Washed as clean as any sky; 


Dew the brambles in the hedges; 
Bubble basins to their edges; 

Into chimneys pour your streams 
Till they flow in shining dreams. 
Moon, look down on Pudding Lane! 
Drench it in your silver rain. 


Spill your waters up and down 
All the streets of Sleepy Town! 
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The Bell System's transcontinental telephone line crossing Nevada 


High 

Necessity made the United 
States a nation of pioneers. 
Development came to us only 
by conquering the wilderness. 
For a hundred and fifty years 
we have been clearing farms 
and rearing communities 
where desolation was—bridg- 
ing rivers and making roads 
—reaching out, step by step, 
to civilize three million square 
miles of country. One of the 
results has been the scattering 
of families in many places— 
the separation of parents 
and children, of brother and 
brother, by great distances. 

To-day, millions of us live 
and make our success in places 
far from those where we were 
born, and even those of us 
who have remained in one 
place have relatives and 
friends who are scattered in 
other parts. 

Again, business and in- 


toward Better Service 


of Speech 


dustry have done what fami- 
lies have done—they have 
spread to many places and 
made connections in still other 
places. 

Obviously, this has pro- 
moted a national community 
of every-day interest which 
characterizes no other nation 
in the world. It has given the 
people of the whole country ~ 
the same kind, if not the same 
degree, of interest in one an- 
other as the people of a single 
city have. It has made neces- 
sary facilities of national com- 
munication which keep us 
in touch with the whole coun- 
try and not just our own part 
of it. 

The only telephone service 
which can fully serve the 
needs of the nation is one 
which brings all of the people 
within sound of one another's 
voices. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
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How to Know the Stars 


SET of simple and accurate Star Maps, originally printed 

with explanatory text in the columns of The Youth’s 

Companion, have been published in an attractive booklet. 
Illustrated directions for making a Cylinder Star Map are 
also included. The whole forms an ingenious and reliable 
aid to the observation of the heavens. 

Letters from boys and girls, school-teachers, college 
instructors, farmers, doctors, scout leaders and many others 
bear evidence to the great popularity of the little book. 


The price ts 10 cents a copy. 


SEND ORDERS TO THE DEPARTMENT EDITOR 


THE YoutTu’s CoMPANION, 


Boston, MAss. 
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THE LIGHTS OF HOME 


By Agnes Montgomery 


The white lights, the bright lights, 

How fair they shine tonight! 

I love the glint and gleam of them, 

The changing topaz gleam of them, 
Against the towering height. 

They are to me a beacon set 

To guide my barque aright. 


Those far lights like star lights 
Aflame along the bay— 

No prince of India’s envied gems . 
Nor flash of Lombard diadems 
Entice my soul as they— 

Lodestars that draw me home again 
If I perchance might stray. 


Oh, dear lights, oh, near lights! 

The last long league is passed; 

The winds among the cordage sleep; 
Gray veils of mist from shoreward creep; 
The anchor now is cast. 

How bright they be to welcome me, 

The lights of home at last! 
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THE REACH OF A LIFE 


FREIGHT train was slowing down at the 
A switch to take the siding to avoid a pas- 
senger train that was due. It was on a 
downgrade, and the freight was long and heavy; 
the engine ran ten or fifteen feet past the switch 
before it came to a grinding halt. In a moment 
the wheels were reversed, and it started back. 
Puff! Puff! Puff! Puff! Four long blasts from the 
stack, and the car next the engine bumped the car 
behind it. That car in turn bumped the one next 
it, and so on and on the cars bumped one another 
until at last the caboose jarred suddenly and then 
began slowly to move back up the grade. 

A life runs smoothly downgrade, not necessa- 
rily a steep grade, but a grade that means ease 
and pleasure, indifference and carelessness. Sud- 
denly that life hears the orders of the Master to 
halt and turn back. It obeys, and backward on 
the upgrade the new journey begins. The face is 
set to another goal; the life is being worked out 
on other principles than those of ease and selfish- 
ness. It suddenly becomes a power; it is not roll- 
ing easily downgrade but under high pressure is 
pushing upward. 

The life nearest that one, perhaps the wife of 
the man, feels the impact of the change; then the 
children feel it through the mother; then the 
school friends feel it through the children; then 
the teacher feels it through the pupils; and then 
the circle of the teacher’s friends is touched, and 
the change comes to them. More distant friends 
feel it through the letters that go out. The church, 
the community, the city, the nation and the for- 
eign lands through the missionaries and through 
Christian business all feel it. The change may be 
slight, yet it is felt to the ends of the earth, and 
the whole train of those who have experienced the 
impulse moves upgrade to better things, 
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FILLING A VACANCY 


““WUCY MELLISH has had to resign, as you 

 ¥ all know,” announced Peggy, the chairman 

of the committee, “and the next thing is 

to fill the vacancy. I am ready to receive nomi- 
nations.” 

“There’s Barbara Grey,” suggested Marjolaine. 

“She’s efficient,” said Glenda dryly. “Too effi- 
cient! She cherishes her reputation for efficiency 
to such a degree that she works with one eye on 
her job and the other on the lookout for every 
omission and mistake; and she goes about pro- 
claiming who’s responsible whenever anything 
goes wrong and implying that the credit is pretty 
much all hers for everything that goes right!” 

“Horrors!” protested Cecily. ‘Complaining 
outside is the limit! A committee that isn’t loyal 
to its own members — How about Betty Raine?” 

“Betty’s a dear,” Emily said slowly, “and she’s 
a good worker too up to a certain point; but— 
well, you can’t count on her ever for one iota 
more than she thinks is her fair share of work, no 
matter what happens. Of course that’s all we can 
ask of people with imperative home or profes- 
sional duties who can spare precisely so much 
time and effort and no more, like Jessie there with 
those blessed babies of hers or Grace with her 
music. All the same, emergencies do happen, and 
we need some members who can and will think 
of the job as a whole rather than of their spe- 
cial share, and who will pitch in hard to put it 
through at a pinch. Lucy Mellish was that kind. 
Betty could be,—the demands on her time are 
purely social,—but she isn’t; and she’d just rattle 
round in Lucy’s place! She isn’t big enough.” 

“T’ve thought of somebody who is big enough, 
though,” declared Glenda eagerly. “But you never 
would guess who—never! How I came to think 
of her myself I don’t know, but I’m patting my- 
self on the back because I did.” 

“Somebody who’s really as good as Lucy, 
Glen?” Peggy asked incredulously. “Indeed I 
can’t guess who; I’ve been racking my brain for 
such a person ever since I got Lucy’s note.” 
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“Have you looked outside our own set, Peg?” 
inquired Glenda. “There are others, you know.” 

“Why, no, I haven’t,” admitted Peggy, rather 
startled. “We’re not a large committee, and, 
meeting at one another’s house as we do and serv- 
ing tea and all, I—well, I never thought to.” 

“Tt’s pleasant, being congenial and sociable and 
all knowing one another intimately,” said Glenda 
soberly, “and I should say it helped our object 
rather than hindered it, as long as it doesn’t shut 
out anyone really needed for the work. If it 
should ever do that, it would be horridly petty, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“And unworthy of everything we’re trying to 
do,” Peggy agreed promptly. 

“Well, whoever your paragon is, Glen, and 
whatever set she’s hitherto adorned,” said Marjo- 
laine drolly, “I hope she’s at least fairly likable, 
for I foresee we’ve got to elect her now just to 
prove we aren’t snobs. My vote for the unknown 
worker! Who is she?” 

“She’s more than fairly likable, and you all 
liked her once,” Glenda reassured them. “Don’t 
you remember Rose Martinot, the girl who was 
such a wonder in our junior aid during the war?” 

“Why, of course we do! She’ll be grand!” cried 
Cecily. “Why on earth did nobody ever think of 
her before?” 

“T’m afraid,” said Peggy, “that now that it 
isn’t war time the teacups frequently monopolize 
the task, sometimes without our quite knowing 
t. 
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SAVING HER FACE IN PUBLIC 


HE ordinary American is likely to think of 
Chinese women as being simple, cheerful 
souls who bear their burdens in sturdy and 
uncomplaining silence. Once in a while, however, 
the tourist in China sees a woman who, according 
to a time-honored custom, is trying to “save her 
face in public’; and if she is at all like the 
woman that Mr. Harold Speakman describes in 
Beyond Shanghai, our tourist may see reason to 
change his idea of Chinese womanhood. 

We were, writes Mr. Speakman, passing a 
doorway round which a large crowd had gath- 
ered when suddenly from the house came the 
clatter of a human tongue going at a speed that 
gave the grotesque and somewhat monstrous 
impression that it actually was running away. 
Before we had come within thirty yards I un- 
derstood what was happening; some one was 
“saving the face.” 

The particular kind of face saving that we 
were listening to is usually restricted to women. 
When a woman of the humbler classes thinks 
that she has a sufficient grievance she will wait 
until she reaches the “end of her rope” and then 
will go to some public or semipublic place, where 
for one, two or three hours she will tell the 
world all about it. 

Out of the wild chaos of sound my inter- 
preter managed to pick up a few stray waifs of 
thought. The woman, it seemed, was not being 
appreciated. Her husband had died years before, 
and instead of marrying again she had remained 
a widow, thus upholding all that is best in 
Chinese custom. She was not asking anyone to 
build her a pai-lu (arch); she merely wanted 
people to know “what was what.” She had had 
a suitor, she said, a very good suitor whose 
intentions had been of the best. He was a dark, 
handsome man from Ningpo and had sufficient 
money too! But she had not married him; and 
he had died. At that point she paused in order 
that the spectators might draw a logical, if 
somewhat sentimental, conclusion. And now she 
was not being appreciated! She not only embroid- 
ered all day long but cooked the meals for her 
sister’s family without getting a word of thanks for 
doing it. Although she did not want any praise, 
she did want them to remember—and so on, and 
so on, and so on. ° 


LITTLE GREAT ELIZABETH’S GIFTS 


UEEN ELIZABETH may be even greater 
than historians have admitted. At least 
one person, Mr. Frederick Chamberlin, the 

most recent student of the character and capacity 
of the great queen, thinks that historians have 
underrated her. She was, he says, by far the 
greatest woman of history; she was not only 
the greatest monarch who has ever occupied the 
throne of England but, if we except Alexander, 
Cesar and Napoleon, the greatest monarch who 
has ever occupied a throne! 

The conclusion is interesting assuredly; and 
since the greater great folk become the more we 
are interested in them as children, we read with 
greater avidity Mr. Chamberlin’s portrait of 
Princess Elizabeth in her childhood. Poor little 
girl, whose mother at the behest of her terrible 
husband Henry VIII had been beheaded when 
Elizabeth was only two years old, and whose for- 
tunes for the ten ensuing years lay at the mercy 
of four rapidly succeeding stepmothers! 

The last of the stepmothers, Henry’s surviving 
queen, Catherine Parr, seems honestly to have 
befriended the forlorn, courageous, ambitious and 
precociously intelligent child, whose scholarship 
was so remarkable that she might fairly be 
called an infant prodigy. Either from policy or 
from affection, though probably from both, Eliza- 
beth responded with every attention in her power. 
The gifts that she gave her latest stepmother 
still exist. 

She was only eleven years and three months 
old when she presented to Queen Catherine a 
translation in one hundred and _ twenty-eight 
prose pages of the French poem by Queen Mar- 
garet of Navarre entitled the Mirror of a Sinful 
Soul; she sent it with her love and duty as a 





New Year’s offering “From Ashrige the laste 
daye of the yeare of our Lord God 1544.” It 
was her first literary work. Mr. Chamberlin 
writes: 

The pages are contained in their original bind- 
ing, which is canvas worked over in large silk 
thread; the thing has been so carefully done that 
at first sight the surface appears like a piece 
of woven cloth. Embossed upon it on the front 
cover is an elaborate scroll in gold and silver 
braid in the. midst of which are the initials of 
Catherine Parr. The edges are bound with gold 
braid, and there is a thin line in red silk at the 
top and at the bottom; a heartsease is embroid- 
ered on the cover in colored silk; three of the 
petals of each flower are in purple, and two are 
in yellow with small gold thread interwoven and 
a little green leaf between each two. The entire 
back cover is devoted to similar flowers, which 
are now so worn as to be indistinct. As a piece 
of needlecraft the production is of the highest 
excellence of this or of any age, but its great and 
lasting importance is that it is the sole work of 
the little Elizabeth. 

No less beautiful and even more character- 
istic than the fine needlework of the covers is 
the clear, firm, exquisite handwriting within; and 
Queen Elizabeth’s writing remained always a 
model of character, legibility and beauty. A year 
later she presented another marvelously executed 
book to Queen Catherine; and two years after 
that event she presented one to her young 
brother, King Edward. All are now cherished 
treasures of the nation, the foundations of which 
in her days of maturity and power she helped so 
wisely to lay firm and true. 
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A FEZ AND A FAIRY 
Wes Michael Pupin, the distinguished 


man of science and professor of electro- 

mechanics in Columbia University, first 
stepped ashore at Castle Garden, New York, he 
was an eager, wondering Serbian peasant boy, 
still wearing the red fez of his country. As he 
wandered along Broadway, staring up, amazed, at 
the cobweb of telegraph wires that crisscrossed 
the sky, his evident greenness and the foreign fez 
caught the attention of a number of street boys, 
who jeered and laughed. Finally one of them 
knocked off the fez. 

That was too much. Young Michael promptly 
pinched his nose, and then they clinched. But the 
fight was fair; the offenders’ friends did not in- 
terfere on his behalf; instead, when a policeman 
with a big club arrived on the scene and collared 
the spirited greenhorn—who thought some dread- 
ful fate surely awaited him!—they explained and 
exonerated him! The fez was restored to its 
owner, who never forgot the fair play in his first 
encounter with Americans; it convinced him that 
fair play was a national characteristic, and he 
thrilled when, as he records, his late enemies 
cheered him as he walked away with the red fez 
“proudly cocked on his head.” 

If the fez brought him luck with American 
boys, it worked quite as well with an American 
girl, a little younger than he, who noticed the shy 
and homesick boy when he was working at his 
first job of driving mules on a Delaware farm. 
She was so pretty with her fair hair, blue eyes 
and graceful motions that she seemed to him like 
a vila, or Serbian fairy; and “the vila” he calls 
her in his recent charming reminiscences in Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine. On his first evening as he sat 
lonely and idle she brought him pen and paper 
and signed to him to write a letter home, which 
was just what he was longing to do. Later she 
helped him in a much more important matter. 

“Nothing,” he says, “counts so much in the 
immigrant’s bid for promotion as the knowledge 
of the English language. In my efforts I received 
a most unexpected assistance, and for that I was 
much indebted to my red fez. On every trip from 
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the barnyard to the fields my mules and I passed 
by the superintendent’s quarters, and there be- 
hind the wall of neatly piled cordwood I observed 
every now and then the golden curls of my Amer- 
ican vila."She cautiously watched there just like 
a Serbian vila at the edge of a forest. My red 
fez, perched upon a high seat behind the mules, 
obviously attracted and amused her. Whenever | 
caught her eye I saluted in regular Balkan fashion, 
and it was a salute such as she had never seen 
before in the State of Delaware! Her curiosity 
seemed to grow day by day, and so did mine.” 

It soon led to conversation, in which the kindly 
vila corrected his mistakes and taught him new 
words. Soon she introduced him to her mother, 
and the two taught him not only the language 
but the beginnings of American history and first 
put into his mind the idea that without disloyalty 
to his beloved Serbia he could in time become an 
American. When at last he left the farm to seek 
a better job in Philadelphia he wore the conspic- 
uous foreign fez no more and felt himself no 
longer a friendless greenhorn. 

“Every time I caught sight of my carpetbag 
with the good things that the vila’s mother had 
put in I felt that I was still near the vila and her 
honey-hearted mother. They were my American 
mother and sister.” e 


MR. PEASLEE’S REASON FOR 
“TAKING IT MOD’RATE” 


R. PEASLEE, pausing at the end of his 
swath, pulled his handkerchief from his 
pocket and wiped his face painstakingly. 

Then he upended his scythe and sharpened it 
with care. Deacon Hyne followed him, wipe for 
wipe and stroke for stroke. “I want to say to you, 
Lysander,” said Mr. Peaslee, looking over the 
rows of fallen grass, “that I ain’t layin’ out any 
big day’s work for you and me here; we’ll take it 
kinder mod’rate, and if we don’t git it all mowed 
today there’ll mebbe be another day comin’.”’ 

“I want to do a good day’s work,” said the 
deacon with gruff honesty. i 

“So do I,” Caleb agreed, “but that’s all I do 
want to do.” He smiled broadly at a sudden 
recollection. “I ain’t so crazy to git all I can out 
of a man jest for the reason I’m hiring him for 
one day,” he said. “Arad Baker tried that one 
time and lost by it in the end.” Mr. Peaslee 
looked down the field and calculated the dis- 
tance shrewdly. “When we git mowed back as 
fur’s that jug of switchel,” he promised, “we'll 
have a drink to cool us off, and I’ll tell you about 
it. ; 

So when they reached the jug, cool in its nook 
of wet burdock leaves, Mr. Peaslee sat him down 
under the shade of a yellow birch and, motioning 
the deacon to sit beside him, twisted the cob stop- 
per from the jug, and they drank. Then Caleb 
settled himself for the tale. 

“Years back in this part of the state,” he 
began, “‘men-folks was great for feats of strength 
and endurance, both for themselves and for their 
critters. It may have been the same where you 
was brought up too; I s’pose all farmin’ ~~ 
borhoods was more or less alike. But here folks 
was special great for it—hoss pullin’ and ox 
haulin’ at fairs, tug o’ wars and that kind of 
tusslin’. And in the summer you'd find hayin’ 
crews doin’ a double day’s work for the sake of 
beatin’ some other crew. Or mebbe it’d be one 
man that’d try his best to do more’n any other 
man in a day and git the name of bein’ the cham- 
pion of a town mebbe, or a county likely as not. 
Nowadays with eight-hour days and unions for 
everything you don’t hear much of that same’s 
you did sixty years back. 

“But anyway that was the way and custom of 
workin’men in the days when a man took pride 
in bein’ able to do a big day’s work, and that was 
the time Arad Baker hired a man to help him cut 
a big field of grass he had standin’, Arad’s hired 
man had broke his leg, fallin’ off’n the mow to 
the barn floor, and Arad hired the fust man that 
come by with a scythe over his shoulder. That 
was the way they done then. 

“This special man that Arad hired was a long, 
lathy person, and he looked to Arad ’sif he could 
do a good day’s work, and that was what Arad 
wanted, he bein’ a big, able sort of a man himself 
and a wonderful driver to git work out of any- 
body he hired. And for this job of hayin’ he had 
to do he cal’lated if he could git a man that’d 
keep up with him—Arad, I mean—he’d only need 
him one day; but to do it he’d have to work him 
harder’n most men would put up with. : 

“Arad didn’t tell the man jest what he had in 
mind of course; that he was cal’latin’ to git about 
two days’ work out of him in one day and then 
turn him off. He jest went down with the man to 
the corner of the field where they was to start 
to work, and then he says, ‘I’m a consid’able 
good man with a scythe, so I guess I’ll take the 
forrard swath, and then I won’t be cuttin’ your 
heels off, s’posin’ you ain’t able to-keep ahead of 
me, and all you’ve got to do is to keep as handy 
to my heels as you can. I don’t plan to keep any 
drones round me in hayin’.’ 

“The man looked at Arad ’sif he was minded 
to say somethin’, but he didn’t; he jest steppe 
back and let Arad have the forrard swath and 
then started in behind him. The field was new 
herd’s grass, taller than a man’s waist, and a 
good, heavy stand of it; a man couldn’t carry 
a six-foot swath of grass like that; he’d be lucky 
if he carried a five-foot one the length of the field. 
So Arad swung his scythe to take about five foot 
wide and started. 

“After he’d mowed fifty foot or so he begun to 
hark back to hear how far the new man was 

ind; he couldn’t turn his head to look of 
course ’thout throwin’ himself out of his stroke, 
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Spencerian 
Personal Steel Pens 


Spencerian Pens are as 
tried and true as your old 
copy-book axioms. ‘They 
‘are better than ordinary 
pens because they write 
smoother and last longer. 
We want you to know the 
superiority of Spencerian 
Pens, 











Send 10 cents for ten different 
sample pens and that fasci- 
nating 32-page book, 
“What Your Hand Writ- 
ing Reveals.” Then pick 
your style, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York 





Deaf Can Hear 
Says Science 


New Invention Aids Thousands 


Here’s good news for all who suffer from 
deafness. The Dictograph Products Cor- 
poration announces the perfection of a 
remarkable device which has enabled thou- 
sands of deaf persons to hear as well as 
ever. The makers of this wonderful device 
say it is too much to expect you to believe 
this so they are going to give you a chance 
totry itat home. They offer to send it by 
Prepaid parcel post on a ten-day free trial. 
They do not send it C. O. D.—they require 
no deposit—there is no obligation. : 


They send it entirely at their own expense and risk. 
hey are making this extraordinary offer well 
knowing that the magic of this little instrument 
Will so amaze and delight the user that the chances 
of its being returned are very slight. Thousands 
have already accepted this offer and report most 
Statifying results. There’s no longer any need that 
you should endure the mental and physical strain 
Which comes from a constant effort to hear. Now 
you can mingle with your friends without that feel- 
ing of sensitiveness from which all deaf persons 
Suffer, Now you can take your place in the social 
and business world to which your talents entitle 
you and from which your affliction has, in a 
Measure, excluded you. Just send your name and 
address to The Dictograph Products Corporation, 
i 7 Candler Building, New York, for descriptive 
iterature and request blank. 3 
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but it seemed to him he could hear the new man’s 
scythe consid’able plain, and it sounded close 
behind him too. He’d hear his own scythe swis-h 
and another swir-r-s-h mixin’ right in with it. 
And so it kept all the way down the field; and 
when Arad mowed through his swath and then 
stepped forrard out of the way of the follerin’ 
swath there was the new man so close behind him 
that another stroke would have cut Arad’s boots 
if he hadn’t stepped forrard. 

“As I said, Arad was a driver, and more’n that 
he prided himself on bein’ a better man than any 
he’d ever hired; so he never said a word, but 
stepped into the next round of the field—and in 
his mind he was thinkin’ if the man could stand 
the gait he’d surely git through that day and it’d 
be a cheap hirin’ for him. So the next round he 
worked harder and didn’t stop to listen whether 
the man was close behind or not; he jest narrered 
his swath and worked harder than he did the fust 
time round the field. But at the end it was jest as 
b’fore; the new man was close at his heels when 
he swung his scythe through into the open at the 
end of the field. 

“Now a man,” continued Mr. Peaslee, “can 
stand a lot and work hard if he keeps within his 
ordinary gait of workin’, but you let him drive 
a mite harder and he gives out quick. And his 
mind’s got to be calm too, and then hot weather 
henders. All these things worked on Arad; he was 
tryin’ to git all he could out of the man; the 
grass was stout and heavy; he was fretted to be 
crowded so close, and his pride wouldn’t let him 
step back and give place. He had jest one thing 
to comfort him as he mowed along in that bakin’ 
heat: he was gittin’ more work done than he’d 
ever had done before with three men mowin’, and 
he one of them. 

“But all things come to an end sometime, and 
Arad’s end come jest b’fore noon. He’d been won- 
derin’ whether he’d last till noon, with that 
scythe switchin’ behind him and urgin’ him 
ahead, when suddenly the sun seemed to lose 
brightness, and he felt sick and dizzy. And the 
next he knew he was under a tree on his back, 
and the new man was pourin’ water on his face. 
After a minute or two to gether himself Arad sot 
up and spoke out honest. ‘I figgered,’ he owned 
up, ‘to work you kind of hard and git’this done 
today and then turn you off, but I find I ain’t 
able. I never had a man I couldn’t keep ahead of 
b’fore, and all I asked was for you to do as. much 
as I did; but I didn’t think you could do it!’ 

“The feller kind of grinned and says, ‘I s’pose 
I could give you a ten-foot start and ketch you 
halfway down the field,’ says he. ‘I’ve been cham- 
pion mower of my county for five years,’ he says, 
‘and I ain’t half worked today, not enough to 
start the sweat!’ And sure enough, when Arad 
come to look the man was as cool ’sif he’d been 
settin’ in the shade all the time. 

“Well, the man got Arad to the house, and 
from that he stayed on and wound up the hayin’ 
with Arad sick on the bed and the doctor comin’ 


| —and Arad paying ’em both, doctor and hired 
| man too! 





“So,” concluded Mr. Peaslee, “you and I'll 
take it mod’rate, as I said, Hyne. I know you’re 
a good man to work, so I don’t need to prove 
you, and I know jest about how able I am. And 
Arad Baker taught me a lesson, and I want to 
make some use of it anyway!” 
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HIS HOPELESS AMBITION 


HE amateur who “knows it all” belongs to 

all arts and all periods. Our grandparents 

laughed over the anecdote, once familiar 
throughout Britain and America, of the nonpro- 
fessional lady singer who complained to a hotel 
clerk of the woman in the room next door to her, 
whose vocal exercises were not only too frequent 
but an offense to the sensitive ear. She was told 
that unfortunately the only remedy was for her 
to change her room, as the management would 
scarcely care to remonstrate on that point with 
Madame Patti! 

At Dublin not so long ago, writes a contributor 
to the Boston Herald, a woman painter of distinc- 
tion was walking on a woodsy path in company 
with another woman painter, a New York society 
woman who dabbles and daubs but who is not 
professionally distinguished. ‘They came presently 
upon a gentleman who was sitting by the way- 
side, blocking in a water color. Recognizing a 
friend who doesn’t like to be disturbed when at 
work, the first woman nudged the other to be 
quiet, and they both stood for a few moments to 
watch. 

As they walked on the society woman observed 
compassionately: “O dear, isn’t it pitiful? Why 
do people imagine they can paint? There is a 
man whose hair is turning gray, and you can see 
from his work that he is one of those who will 
never do anything at it!” 

The man with hair turning gray was Mr. John 
Singer Sargent, who receives a thousand dollars 
apiece for his little splashes in water color! 
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SEA ELEPHANTS OF SOUTH 
GEORGIA 


HE sea elephants of the island of South 

Georgia, huge seal-like creatures twenty feet 

long and twelve feet round the chest, spend 
most of the summer sleeping. Ashore, says Mr. 
Robert Cushman Murphy in the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, they lie belly up and often 
refrain from breathing for considerable periods 
by keeping the nostrils tightly closed just as if 
they were far beneath the surface of the water. 


Still more often they make use of one nostril 
only, spreading and closing it with each breath; 
the other remains shut all the time. The inspi- 
rations are irregular gasps; the expirations are 
tremendous wheezes. The body shakes violently 
from time to time, and the fore flippers are ever 
in motion, scratching the sides or the head or 
flinging up sand and mud with a backward 
swooping motion. Yet all the while the brutes are 
in such total oblivion that it is difficult to awaken 


them. I have tossed a handful cf sand into the | 
wide-open nostrils of a restless, sleeping bull, | 


thus sending it into a fit of coughing; yet it did 
not even open its eyes. 

The awakened ‘sea elephant travels like an 
inchworm but at a gait faster than a man can 
walk. When the queer creatures really are in a 
hurry they jerk the pectoral flippers forward with 
such rapidity that their resulting gait might al- 
most be called a gallop. It is laughable to see a 
fat adult bouncing along at full speed, with head 
jerking up and down and ponderous blubbery 
sides shaking. 

Once seal hunters visited a herd of sea ele- 
phants that had surmounted a promontory, and 
in the resulting stampede one of the big cows fell 
more than a hundred feet to the beach and then 
scurried right into the sea and swam away vigor- 
ously. 

In the water the sea elephants remain sub- 
merged most of the time and swim by means cf 
wide, sculling sweeps of the hind flippers that 
carry them with amazing ease through the dense 
thickets of giant kelp. 
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AN OLD-TIME PROPHECY 


ADIO has had a more cordial welcome than 
steam received in its day. Now we are 
eager and hopeful. But a century ago, when 

experiments with steam were making, people 
were frankly skeptical and even scornful. Wit- 
ness these verses from a clipping found in the 
library of one of the early residents of Chicago. 
What newspaper the clipping is from is not 
known, but on the back is a financial table cap- 
tioned From the New York Advertiser. The year 
of printing is 1830. 

What would the rimester of today, writing of 
2023, have to say? Perhaps he would tell of the 
day’s work done merely by means of push but- 
tons. 

VERSES 
Suggested by a conversation respecting the astonishing 
rate at which steam carriages are expected to go, and 
the consequent march of refinement. 


AN EXQUISITE OF THE YEAR 1930 
AT BREAKFAST 


Tell John to set the kettle on, 
I mean to take a drive; 

I only want to go to Rome 
And shall be back by five. 


Tell Cook to dress those humming birds 
I shot in Mexico; 

They’ve now been killed at least two days, 
They’ ll be un peu trop haut. 


V’ll try that wine, too, a la Rose, 
Just brought from Ispahan; 

How could those Goths of other times 
Endure that vile champaigne? , 


The trip I took the other day 
To breakfast in the moon, 

Thanks to that awkward Lord Bailaire, 
Has spoiled my new balloon. 


For, steering through the Milky Way, 
He ran against a star, 

And, turning round again too soon, 
Came jolt against my car. 


Such fellows ought to keep below 
And never venture there; 

If he’s so cluinsy, he should go 
By no way but the Bear. 


My steam is surely up by now; 
Put the high pressure on; 

Give me the “breath-bag”’ for the way— 
All right—hey—whizz—I’m gone. 
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WIPERS HE KNEW; YPRES HE 
DIDN’T 
On BILL, who fought all through the war, 


was telling his adventures to some inter- 


ested ladies at a London bazaar where 





money was being raised for the care of crippled | 


veterans. 
“So we started out from Wipers,” he said. 
“Ypres,” an old lady who was in his audience 
said very correctly. 


“Well, as I was saying, we went from Wi- 


pers —”’ 
“Ypres,” said the old lady. 


“We set out as I say and after four days up in | 


the line we was back again in Wipers.’ 
“Ypres,” said the old lady. 
Old Bill stopped and looked at her pityingly. 
“You ain’t ’alf got ’iccups,” he said. 


og 


INJUSTICE 


HE lady of the house was waiting for the 
milkman, says Punch, and when he ap- 
peared she went out to the back door. 
“The milk you left this morning was sour, Mr. 
Jones,” she said. 
“There you are, mum!” 
milkman. “If there’s any complaint, the poor 





cried the aggrieved | 


milkman soon hears of it; but you never tell ’im | 


when the milk ain’t sour, do yer?” 






















| Isobel Eileen Michael, Goshen, Indiana 








Prepare baby’s food 
according to the 


Mellin’s Food 


Method of 


Milk Modification 

















Mellin Francis Edmonds, Monroe, Georgia 








Send today for our instructive book, 


“TheCare and Feeding of Infants,” 
also a Free Trial Bottle 
of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 
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Everyone loves Pansies. They require little 
care and bloom for many weeks. Our Giant 
(Trimardeau) Pansies are a distinct race, 

ing bloom of immense size and perfect form. 
Mixed so as to give an enchanting variety of lovely 
shades. A 15c pecket will provide an abundance 
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ou our big new Catalog of “Gregory’s Hon 
Reeds.” nd it now. 
J. J. H. GREGORY & SON 


21 ELM STREET MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
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WANTED-Rail 
$133 TO $192 / Franklin institute. Dept. P233, Rochester, NLY. 





A MONTH 
Send Coupon 
Today Sure ry 
MEN—BOYS 
18 TO 35 


/ Sirs: Send me without charge: (1) 
2 sample Railway Mail Clerk Examina- 

tion questions; (2) list of Government 
e jobs obtainable; (3) tell me how I can 
© get a position. 





Cuticura Soap 
Complexions 
Are Healthy 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere. For samples 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 7, Malden, Mass. 
The New Companion 


AT F ACTORY P RICE Sewing Machine 


is guaranteed for 25 years, sold to Companion readers at 
a very low price, and delivered free anywhere in U.S. 
Write for Free Booklet and Trial Offer. 
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Fig. 1 


the midseason hat. By expending a little 

care, a little time and a very little money 
any girl can make one that is suited to her tastes. 
All that is needed is the will. This is the way: 

Frames of any shape can be bought in a store 
that has a varied supply. Usually the crown and 
the brim come in separate sections, joined by clips. 
Specific directions follow for making the seven 
models here illustrated, but one thing is true of all 
of them: material should always be cut on the bias, 
both along the length and along the ends of the 
strips, for when cut in that way it will keep its 
shape and firmness. Make all seams on a machine, 
if possible ; a handmade seam is not strong enough. 

Fig. 1 shows a hat of brown satin, trimmed with 
blue and rose ribbons. The first step in making 
it is to cover the crown with an oval 
of the brown material, large enough 
to come well down on the sides of the 
crown. Cut and pin the silk in place, 
so that the fullness on the sides lies in 
neat folds; then sew it down. 

For the lining of the inner side of 
the brim cut the satin to make a true 
bias strip, two inches wider than the 
brim and one inch longer than the dis- 
tance round it. The extra width will 
take care of the turn-over on the edge 
of the brim, and the extra length will 
allow for a seam. As a matter of con- 
venience fit the material on the outer 
side of the brim. Cut the ends of the 
strip on the bias too and seam them 
together. Then turn the bias strip Q 
right side out and fit it to the inner 
surface of the brim. Draw the satin 
over the outer edge of the brim for about a quarter 
of an inch and sew it in place; then join the mate- 
rial of the crown and the brim together with strong 
thread. 

The flower-petal trimming for the outer brim is 
best made of picot-edge ribbon about an inch wide. 
Cut the ribbon into six- or seven-inch lengths and 
pleat or gather each piece along one side; then 
draw the gathering thread tight and fasten off. 
Make enough of the fan- or petal-shaped orna- 
ments to cover the entire outer brim and sew 
them in place so that they overlap and cover the 
gathering threads. A lining of silk and a cluster 
of ribbon streamers fastened to the crown by a 
half circle of the petals complete the hat. 

Fig. 2 shows a girlish model of dark blue gros- 
grain silk with yellow trimmings. Baste in place 
on the crown an oval of silk large enough to cover 
the top and to extend down the sides an inch or 
two. Cut a strip of silk long enough to pass round 
the crown, with allowance for a seam, and wide 
enough to form horizontal folds. Seam the ends 
together, place the strip on the crown and arrange 
the folds where they are most becoming; then sew 
it in place. 

You can buy shapes that have rolled-edge brims, 
which provide a place for the flower trimming ; but 
if you cannot find one sew a bias strip of thin buck- 
ram, half an inch longer than the distance round 
the brim, near the outer edge of it. Bind the outer- 
most edge of the new false brim with milliners’ 
wire, and at the front, back and sides sew small 
wire loops from the outer edge back to the place 
where the buckram and the brim proper join; that 
will enable you to bend the extra brim as you wish. 

Cover and sew in place on the rolled edge a bias 
strip of grosgrain silk wide enough to cover both 
sides of it and to extend well up on the brim itself, 
and long enough to extend round the edge and 
meet, and fasten the two ends together with a 
seam. 

For the brim itself, cut a piece of grosgrain silk 
long enough to reach from the edge of the brim to 
the crown, allowing half an inch extra at the outer 
edge and an inch and a half at the crown. Fit the 
material smooth, right side down on the under 
side of the brim, and pin it fast to the outer edge 
and to the crown. Chalk mark the centre front and 
back ; then place the material on the upper side of 
the brim so that your marks tally. Pin the silk in 
place and sew it, first round the crown and then 
round the outer edge. 

To finish the outer edge of the upper side of the 
brim cut a strip of milliners’ wire that will exactly 
fit round the brim, join the ends with milliners’ 
clips and place it on the outer edge of the hat. 
Turn the outer edge of the silk over and under the 
wire and sew it fast to the brim with long and 
short stitches placed very close to the wire. Fit 
and cut another facing for the under brim. To finish 
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Fig. 2 


it sew the outer edge of the silk over a wire where 
the buckram strip meets the hat. Draw the mate- 
rial smooth and sew it to the inside of the crown. 

Sew flowers, which may be dandelions or butter- 
cups, in the double brim and finish the trimming 
at each side with small bows of two-toned or yellow 
ribbon. 

Fig. 3 shows a hat of black taffeta on a pointed 
frame. Make the crown like that for Fig. 2. Fit 
wide bias folds on the outer brim and pin them in 
place, with sufficient allowance for corded seams 
at each side of the frame; then transfer the mate- 
rial to the inner side of the brim. For the seams at 
each side jnsert a wire or a thick string and turn 
the taffeta edge over and under. Place the two 
ribbed seams close together and sew the taffeta 
in place. Cover the outer side of the brim in the 
same way. Two ready-made feather quills can be 
used for trimming, or two old ones can be covered 
with grosgrain, ciré or watered rib- 
bon about one and a quarter inches 
wide. Cut the ribbons at the ends 
on the true bias, and for each quill 
paste two ribbons together with thin 
mucilage or milliners’ cement with 
the rib of the quill between them. 

The crown for Fig. 4 is made in the 
same way as that for Fig. 2, and the 
brim is covered in almost the same 
way. The only difference lies in the 
fact that gold-threaded black lace or 
pyroxylin straw is frilled slightly and 
sewed to the outer edge of the under 
brim before the under facing is sewed 
in place. 

A soft, feathery pompon or a chou 
of ribbon and lace braid can be used 
to ornament the hat. To make the 
chou, cut two dozen lengths of ribbon 
one half or three quarters of an inch wide. Fold 
each piece in half, turn in the corner at each side 
of the fold and fasten the edges together with 
thread, so as to give the ribbon a pointed tip. 
Fasten enough of the ribbon ends together, tips 
outs, to make a centre for the chow; then frill ma- 
lines or very wide lace braid round the centre. 
Continue sewing on single ribbons, evenly spaced, 
and frilled braid or malines until the chow is large 
enough. Sew the chou to the hat through the centre 
and tack the edges of some of the frills to make a 
good unbroken line from the hat to the ribbon 
ornament. q 

The hat shown in Fig. 5 is a reversible sport hat, 
showing on the one side plain dark material and 
on the other an embroidered surface that gives it 
@ gay appearance. 

The brim is made of a strip of soft crinoline of 


Fig. 5 


double thickness, with the folded edge at the upper 


side of the brim. The band should 
be of such a length that the inside 
edge fits the head and the outer 
edge flares. The ends of the crino- 
line are lapped where the lap is 
found most becoming, and the brim 
is so folded as to form a rolled edge 
near the face. A row of stitching 
placed near the fold will make a 
“heading” through which a wire of 
the same length as the brim can be 
slipped. 

To cover the brim, cut a true bias 
piece of navy blue or black silk as 
wide as the brim and long enough 
to extend round it and allow for a 
seam. Cut the ends of the strip on 
the bias and seam them together. 
Then pin and sew the blue silk to 
the under side of the brim. Cover 
one side of the crinoline brim with 
navy taffeta and the other side with 
embroidered silk, both cut on the 
bias and pinned and fitted as for 
the hat in Fig. 2, though the edge of flowers is of 
course omitted. In this hat the taffeta is the mate- 
rial to fold over the edge of the brim, so that when 
the brim is reversed a narrow edge of the dark 
blue will show along the edge. 

If you use an old crown as a foundation for the 
new one, it will be easier to shape the hat. Cut a 
bias strip of satin for the band round the crown as 
wide as the crown is high and long enough to go 
round the crown and allow for the seam; then 
seam the ends together. Cut an oval top for the 
crown, then cut another band and oval top from 
embroidered material in exactly the same way, 
seaming the ends of the second band as you did 
the ends of the first one. Seam together each band 
and its corresponding crown; then turn each one 
right side out, put the right side of the taffeta 











crown uppermost, fit the other inside it, with the 
right side of the embroidered crown facing where 
the lining of the hat should come. Finish the head 
edge of the brim and the lower edge of the crown 
with a neat black silk binding that must look 
equally well on both sides. The hat has a soft silk 
lining that is fastened in only with beauty pins. 
The crown should fit the head size of the brim 
tight enough to hold without the need of extra 
sewing. The ornament is made either of black 
celluloid or of pleated ribbon with a centre of 
fringed ribbon. The centre should be placed on 
the tip of the brim and the pleats sewed in position 
on each side of it. 

For Fig. 6, make a crown and cover it as you 
would cover a crown for Fig. 5, but allow more 
depth for folds in the width. Line the inner side of 
the brim with a bias strip, as for Fig. 4. For the 
outer brim measure off a bias strip wide enough 
to come to the top of the brim and 
to come well into the head size. Allow 
half as much again for the cording 
on the side of the hat. Pin the mate- 
rial along the upper edge from the 
left side to a position about over the 
right eye; there begin cording. Run a 
row of vertical stitches to fasten the 
cloth to the brim at the point where 
the cording is to start. Slip a string of 
medium weight under the material, 
place it as close as possible to the 
row of stitches and pin it in that posi- 
tion. Then run another row of verti- 
cal stitches just the other side of the 
string. Draw the goods smooth over 
the next half inch of brim, then again 
run a row of stitches, a string and 
another row. Keep alternating cords 
and plain surfaces. until the brim is 
corded to the same position in the back of the hat 
as in the front. Fit the material along the rest of 
the edge of the brim and to the head size, seam 
the goods together squarely at the right side and 
catch the brim in a fold at that point. To finish the 
corded edges on the other side, turn the cords and 
the materials over and under a wire sewn along 
the edge. ; 

The flowers are of narrow ribbon ; and each petal 
is made with a long pointed tip to resemble those 
of a chrysanthemum. The centre of each flower 
may be of tiny ribbon treated in the same way and 
arranged in cluster form. 

Fig. 7 shows a tailored hat of.corded silk. The 
crown is made as for Fig. 4, though a little extra 
width is allowed for the loose effect rather than 
for decided folds. The brim is plain fitted, as in 
Fig. 4, but instead of inserting lace braid before 
wiring on the facing fit ribbons about one and a 
quarter inches wide in under the 
edge of the brim. Arrange the rib- 
bons in three neat folds over the 
outer edge and tack them in place; 
then wire the under facing over the 
other ends of the ribbon. A plain 
ribbon band and tailored bow com- 
plete the hat. 
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MONEY FROM ASTERS 


OR the girl who lives in or near 

a city of considerable size, 

cultivating asters for sale is an 
excellent pin-money plan, for it 
requires no capita) and very little 
space. One of our contributors 
writes that she cleared twenty-five 
dollars in one season from a bed 
only six feet by seven—a small part 
of the yard space, but a part that 
yielded such an abundant crop that 
there were plenty of asters to use 
at home and to give away after all the orders 
had been filled. The girl who enjoys working with 
plants and who has some time to give to their 
cultivation will find that aster growing is a hobby 
that offers many rewards beside the usual “value 
received.” 

Our contributor proceeded as follows: She fer- 
tilized the plot thoroughly with manure from the 
henhouses and planted the seeds thick, in rows 
about a foot apart. After the plants were well 
established she thinned them—a process that is 
absolutely necessary, since it does away with the 
weaklings and gives the hardy plants room to 
thrive at a distance of eight or ten inches apart. 

When the plants were a few inches high she 
pinched the middle bud from each one and with a 
pair of sharp scissors cut off the small stems that 
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Fig. 4 


grew near the base of the stalk. Removing the 
centre bud causes the plant to branch out and pro- 
duce more luxuriantly, and clipping off the slen- 
derer stems encourages the growth of a long, stiff 
stalk with larger and finer flowers. 

A short time before the asters were ready for 
sale, the young gardener made her rounds among 
the florists and talked business with them. It is 
necessary to be beforehand in procuring a market, 
because florists will not handle the blossoms after 
the yellow middle begins to show. Her interviews 
were successful, and she had no trouble in dispos- 
ing of her whole yield at two cents apiece for the 
better blooms and a cent and a half apiece for the 
rest of them. 

Early in the season she marked, by putting 
strings round the stems, the especially vigorous 
and well-favored plants and saved the 
seed from them for the next year’s 
crop. She is planning now to prolong 
the aster season and so do even better 
with her venture this year. About this 
time, and again in March, she will 
sow a few seeds in a box and put the 
box in a sunny window. When the 
weather is warm enough for planting 
in the open she will set out the plants 
from the first box and later those from 
the second one. That plan will give 
two early crops besides the regular 
crop and will prove practical, since 
early out-of-season flowers command 
a high price, 

Supplying flowers for weddings and 
other affairs is even more profit- 
able than selling them to florists, 
and a wide-awake girl who knows 
her particular locality and its needs can find 
other ways of extending her market. 

A girl who is fascinated by her venture and 
successful in it may extend her patch to include 
other plants; she may even find that the avocation 
expands to a vocation—one worthy of her time 
and best efforts. 
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Indian Games for Girls 


It is in the 


Girls’ Page for March 
°° 


TRAINING TO CONCENTRATE 


HE value of concentration and the ability 

to concentrate cannot be overestimated. At 

every turn on the road of life we are faced 
by the need of that subtlest of arts, and great is 
our gain if we conquer it. The writer, striving to 
seize the Great Idea when everything on earth at 
that moment conspires against it; the student, 
struggling in the midst of a thousand distractions 
to absorb what he is so assiduously cramming; the 
business man called upon to make a quick decision 
in a turbulent moment; the actor frenziedly con- 
ning the lines he must know before evening—all of 
us have at one time or another deplored the diffi- 
culty of acquiring that necessary ability when it 
is most needed. It has thus been proved over 
and over again that the ability to concentrate is 
necessary in life and that training for it cannot be 
begun too early. 

Here is one simple method that has helped many 
persons. Fhis is how it came about: Given a large 
speaking part in a dramatic performance, a young 
git] had great difficulty in remembering her lines 
from one rehearsal to another. She could not ab- 
sorb them sufficiently to make them stay in her 
memory. She tried learning them in the quiet of 
her chamber and when the house was full of com- 
pany. Then an idea struck her. She thought of a 
poem she knew by heart and began to recite it in 
competition with a brother who recited a poem he 
knew by heart. The object of each was to stick to 
his or her own poem in spite of the noise the other 
made. It was no easy thing for one to resist the 
temptation to join the other’s recitation. But they 
saw the value of the exercise and kept it up. After 
a few weeks their ability to concentrate had 
increased remarkably; and that was how they 
trained themselves to do it. It has since helped 
others to concentrate their thoughts. 
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TESTING SEEDS 


LMOST everybody “likes to see things grow,” 
A though no one ever yet did. There is some- 
thing fascinating about sowing seeds and 
watching day by day to see what progress they 
make. “Are the seeds swelling yet?” “Can we see 
the tiny white tips of the roots today?” “‘There’s 
a sprout!” “I see some root hairs!” 

Since it is always so delightful actually to see 
the processes of germination, it is much more sat- 
isfactory to use glass utensils when starting the 
seed than to bury it in the earth and have to dig it 
up to investigate it. For that reason the method 
here outlined will prove an interesting one to use 
at home, and teachers will find it helpful in the 
classroom. They will find it also a fine medium by 
which to carry out home-project work and a val- 
uable addition to the equipment of their illustra- 
tive department. It is flexible, easily adapted to 
many or to few demands and inexpensive. The 
illustrations show all the equipment necessary to 
sprout seeds that are no larger than alfalfa of the 
clover family, or blue grass or millet of the grasses. 
Larger seeds will respond to the method, but they 
take up so much space that there is room for only 
a few on each blotter. 

For the simple plan known as “the candle-glass 
method” the only ry equip t consists of 
the glasses, the slightly concave glass disks and the 
covers, Wicks and blotting paper shown in the illus- 
trations. The disks are those made to catch the 








Alfalfa. A five-day test that shows strong ; 
germination 


dripping wax from lighted candles in candelabra; 
hence the name of candle glass. But if they cannot 
be had, substitutes can be made from several mate- 
rials. Disks cut from picnic paper plates or from 
celluloid or mica will serve the purpose. They 
should be three inches in diameter and have a 
three-quarters-inch hole in the centre. 

Cut from a good quality of blue blotting paper 
some disks a little larger than the candle glasses. 
The blue background will show the tiny sprouts 
more clearly than will other colors. Soak the disks 
in water and press them down on the candle 
glasses, through which a pair of wicks, fuzzy side 
up, has already been drawn. The ends of the wicks 
should extend under the blotting paper but only to 
the edge of the glass, and should lie perfectly fiat, 
to allow the blotting paper also to lie close to the 
candle glasses. If that is overlooked, the seeds will 
probably dry out before the tests are completed. 
The purpose of the wicks is to convey water to the 
blotting paper and keep the seeds at an even de- 
gree of moisture throughout the tests—a highly 
important matter, for if they are allowed to get 
either too dry or too damp the tests will fail. Of the 
two evils, better too dry than too damp. 

Germination percentages are based upon the 
number of sprouts from each one hundred seeds 
taken just as they come, little or big, shriveled 
or plump, dead-looking or alive-looking—counted 
from a generous number poured out on a table. 
Only by being strictly impartial at the time of 
counting can a true estimate of the real germina- 
tive value of a given lot of seeds be found. To dis- 
criminate in favor of plump, good-looking seeds 
Would give no true measure of the value of the lot. 

Having counted the seeds, place one hundred of 
them on each blotter disk, and separate them so 
that they do not touch one another. That not only 
makes it easier to count the sprouts but also helps 
to prevent them from moulding, which is one of 
the things most necessary to do. 

Place an identifying number or mark on each 
blotter disk ; then cover the disk with a glass cover 
—ordinary glass fruit-jar covers are quite as satis- 
factory as the watch glasses that the laboratories 
use. Even tin jelly-glass covers will do if a few 
holes are punched in them. 

Fill the tumblers with water to within about 
three quarters of an inch from the top. If you fill 
them too full the blotters will become too wet and 
the seeds will decay. Place the candle. glasses 
(with the blotter disks and seeds on them) over 
the tumblers and set them in or near a window it 





A seed-testing candle-glass battery in operation 


the weather is warm; keep them out of the direct 
rays of the sun during hot weather. If the weather 
is cold, take care to put them where they will not 
chill during the night. Except during the most in- 
tense cold spells, they will keep warm enough if 
they are placed in a wooden box lined with news- 
papers and a cloth is thrown over them. 

Experience has determined the length of time 
necessary for a given kind of germination test to 
run, and if the seed does not respond within that 
time either it would never grow or the sprouts 
would be weak and would need the best of condi- 
tions in order to produce a crop. Lettuce requires 
four days. Cabbage, alfalfa, millet and clovers 
need five or six days, except sweet clover, which 
needs ten days. Redtop and fescue require ten 
days and blue grass twenty-eight. 

Although each test glass contains one hundred 
seeds, it is better to devote several glasses to each 
sample, to reduce the chances of error. 

Standard germination tests usually have more 
than one count; that is, sprouts of seeds that re- 
quire from four to six days are counted first on 
the fourth day, and the number is recorded and the 
sprouts are thrown away. The unsprouted seeds 
that are left are allowed to remain until the end of 
the test period, when they are counted and re- 
corded and the number fs added to the first count. 
The sum is the “per cent of germination.” 

All seeds that belong to the grass family are 
reckoned as ‘‘sprouted” only when they have two 
sprouts. One, called the ‘‘plumule,” springs from 
the top of the seed and grows up through the soil; 
the other is the root sprout, which starts from the 
opposite end and normally grows downward into 
the soil. That applies also to corn, which is a grass. 

All other seeds are considered to have germi- 
nated when one sprout has appeared and grown 
to a reasonable length. In other words, the merest 
showing of a sprout tip should not be considered 
as sufficient reason to include that particular seed 
with the growing ones. Unless the seed has strength 
enough to make a reasonably good sprout during 
the test, it should be classed as not viable; that is, 
it has not enough growing power. 

The same method of counting the sprouts is used 
if the seeds require a longer test period, the differ- 
ence being that a longer time is allowed to elapse 
between the “counts.” As a matter of fact, it is 
much easier and more interesting to record the 
long-time tests once a week. 

In all legumes—alfalfa, clovers, and so forth— 
there are what are termed “hard seeds,” by which 
is meant seeds the coats of which seem absolutely 
waterproof, which of course makes it impossible 
for moisture to reach the germ of the seed. Such 
seeds will not sprout, although every one of them 
may have as lusty a germ as did those which grew 
up so quickly. The trouble is, the germ is hermeti- 
cally sealed, and until the seed coat can be split or 
cracked the germ must remain a prisoner. Never- 
theless many of these hard seeds are considered 
to be viable ; that is, they have the capacity to grow 
if they can get out of their coat of mail. It is there- 
fore the general practice to add one third of the 
total per cent of hard seeds to the total per cent 
of sprouts, to indicate the probable germinating 
power of that lot of seeds. In no other family of 
plants is that strange protection found. Consider- 
ing then the overwhelming value of the legume 
family both to man and to beast, we may perhaps 
conclude that it is a provision that those plants 
should not die out in the land. 

The number of hard seeds sometimes amounts 
to from one tenth to one half of the entire lot; 
therefore it marked a long step in advance when 
a@ machine was invented to scratch the seeds of 
leguminous plants. The machine is called a “scari- 
fier,” and planters will be glad to know that it is 
now possible to buy alfalfa and clover seeds that 
have been pricked, or cracked, and therefore yield 
@ much higher percentage of germination. Such 
seeds cost a little more than seeds that have not 
been so treated, but their returns are so much 
greater that they are well worth the difference in 
price. 

It is also possible to treat hard seeds with car- 
bolic and other acids, but so many failures have 
occurred—some of which have destroyed an entire 
lot of seeds—that such treatment has been almost 
abandoned in favor of treatment by machinery. 

It is interesting to prepare check germination 
tests of the same lot of seeds; one of unscarified 
and the other of scarified seed. The difference in 





results is often surprising. In one such test un- 
treated sweet clover seeds yielded only four per 
cent, but the same seeds when scarified yielded 
over ninety per cent. The picture shows the dif- 
ference very clearly. 

To those who have gone thus far other possibili- 
ties will easily suggest themselves, as, for example, 
tests of different qualities of the same kind of 
seeds. You may be considering the advisability of 
buying low-priced seeds, and wondering whether 
or not it would be mistaken economy. All you have 
to do is to ask the candle glasses. They will tell 
you in a few days, and they will tell the truth. 
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A CANDLELIGHT PARTY 


CHARMING and novel compliment to a bride 
is a candlelight party. The soft light of can- 
dles heightens the attractiveness of any 

room and for the party should be the only light, 
except perhaps the glow from an open fire. 

A race with lighted candles makes a lively be- 
ginning and will afford much fun if, after it is over, 
the contestants are informed that it is the one 
whose candle first went out that is to be the next 
bride, and not she whose candle kept alight longest. 

When that is over the guests gather in a circle 
with a lighted candle in the centre of the group, 
and each one in turn contributes a part of a con- 
tinued story that relates imaginary scenes and 
incidents in the future married life of the bride. 

By previous agreement the guests bring candles 
for the different rooms in the bride’s new home,— 
the more artistic and unusual they are the better, 
—and each set or candle should be accompanied 
by cards bearing original verses. 

If there is a clever story-teller or a good singer 
among the guests, let her entertain the company 
with “candlelight stories” or the old songs that 
are forever new and that leave lasting memories 
in the minds of those who hear them in the light 
of the candles. 

For refreshments serve candle salad and salted 
wafers. A slice of pineapple with a ring of green 





Sweet clover seeds ; those on the left have been 

scarified and show a high percentage of germi- 

nation, those on the right were neither scarified 
nor hulled and very few seeds have started 


pepper for a handle forms the candlestick. The 
candle is half a banana topped by a cherry to 
represent the flame or a clove for an unlighted 
wick. A leaf of lettuce and a spoonful of dress- 
ing complete the salad. Small cakes topped with 
lighted candles can be added if more substantial 
refreshments are desired. 
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MARKETING 


IX. How Nonperishables are Handled 
(continued) 


E story of a loaf of bread is perhaps the 
most interesting of all, chiefly because bread 
is the most common and the most useful food 

of the white races. Wheat is grown for milling and 
export in America, Canada, Argentina, Australia, 
India, Siberia, Egypt and throughout southern and 
western Europe. It is ground in numberless mills, 
ranging all the way from the mortar and pestle of 
the American Indian to the roller process mar- 
= of the great milling cities of this and other 
ands. 

Wheat varies a great deal in its flour-making 
qualities. Some kinds make a light and spongy 
loaf; others produce a loaf that in comparison 
is soggy, yet the latter kinds may have other 





qualities that make them desirable. So the problem 
before the miller is to get wheats that will blend 
into a good ordinary flour, capable of being baked 
into a desirable loaf; and his further aim is to 
make every sack of flour of any one brand alike, 
so that the baker or the housewife can always get 
the same results from the baking oven. 

To get those results the miller must mix or blend 
his wheat, which he does with scientific precision 
by the aid of the chemist, who can tell him, within 
@ very few hours, just what baking qualities any 
given sample of wheat will have. To get what he 
wants for his milling grain he miay have to buy 
wheat from half a dozen different states, and that 
is one of the reasons why the great wheat-milling 
centres of the world, like Minneapolis, hold their 
supremacy. Another reason is that the by-products 
of milling, the bran and the middlings, must be 
marketed at a profit in order to make the milling 
business profitable; the larger the milling centre 
the better as a rule is the market for ‘‘mili feeds.” 

Those necessities of the miller are the reason 
for the present-day system of marketing grain. On 
the farm the grain is sown and harvested inside 
of ninety days. The threshing is soon done. Only 
a portion of the grain can be stored on the ordi- 
nary grain farm. The rest goes at once to town, 
where it is stored temporarily in an elevator. Al- 
most immediately it is run into cars and started 





7 The candle-glass unit outfit 
ready for business. The glass with water, the 
wicks of cloth drawn through the hole in the 
candle glass. On the left the watch glass, on the 

other side the disk of blotting paper 


for the milling centre. There it is placed in great 
terminal elevators from which it is drawn as the 
mills need it. 

To handle that business requires an immense 
amount of ready money, and so financing the grain 
crop of the nation is one of the most important 
business undertakings of the year. Usually the 
farmers themselves own the local elevator, or some 
local business man owns it. Sometimes the mills 
own the great terminal elevators, sometimes inde- 
pendent corporations own them and rent bins as 
the owner of an apartment rents rooms to tenants, 
at so much a bushel a month. 

The business of moving and holding the wheat 
from the time it is threshed until the miller calls 
for it is a business entirely separate both from 
that of production and from that of milling. It is 
the business of grain commission firms to buy and 
sell wheat, and the wheat market has become so 
sensitive to world-wide conditions that a drought in 
India or a frost in Canada is immediately reflected 
in the price that the “trade” bids for wheat in 
Minneapolis. Because of the fact that western 
Europe is the principal buyer of wheat. and Liver- 
pool the principal port of entry for it, Liverpool is 
said to make the world’s wheat prices. By that is 
meant that the Liverpool price for wheat, less the 
freight and handling charges, is the price that 
the farmer in North Dakota or Kansas or India 
or Australia gets. That is virtually correct, and 
another fact follows, that, with a similar allowance 
for freight and handling, flour brings substantially 
the same price the world over. 

From the mill the wheat, now flour of various 
grades, bran and middlings, goes to the broker. Of 
course he does not actually have the flour in his 
own warehouses, for he has no warehouses; but 
he sells the flour and other mill products for de- 
livery. They pass into the hands of the wholesaler, 
who takes delivery of them by carload or shipload 
and finds a market for them with the retailers in 
his trade territory. He sells in quantity direct to 
the baker and to the retail store, and one of the 
odd things about marketing is the sight of a great 
hamper of baker’s bread going by express to the 
wheat belt, perhaps to the very neighborhood 
where part of the wheat out of which it is made 
was harvested. 

Wheat, in the hands of the baker, is only one of 
the raw materials that go to make bread. Other 
things, such as yeast, sugar and many other ingre- 
dients, are necessary parts of the loaf, and the cost 
of labor, coal, housing and delivery, and of the un- 
sold portion of the day’s baking, all enter into the 
cost of the loaf as it reaches the grocer. When he 
has added his expense for handling and delivery 
and the loaf of bread is sliced for dinner, it is the 
finished product of a score of hands, busy from the 
time when the seed was sown until the grocer’s 
boy delivered the bread at the door. 
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A KITE WITH WINGS 


HIS kite, which resembles the “bird kites” 
Te the Chinese and flies steady and high, is 

not at all difficult to make. For the frame 
you will need strips of light, strong, tough mate- 
rial that bends without breaking or splitting. 
Switches of hazel or willow are good, but they 
must be small in diameter and long. When green 
they are of course heavier than they should be, 
but if you make’the proportions of the kite correct 
the superfluous weight will not matter. Thin strips 
of hickory are excellent for the frame; so also is 
split cane. 

Fig. 1 shows the frame as it is put together, ready 
for the paper. There are three pieces—the body 
and the two wings. Unlike the common Kite, this 
one is wider than it is long. The distance from A 
to B should be about two thirds the distance from 
C to D. For akite of good size you will need a body 
strip about three feet long, and a strip for each 
wing about twenty-six inches long. 

For tying the body, use waxed linen thread. It 
is a good plan to mark off the desired length and 
width on the floor, then to build the frame to fit. 
First tie the two ends of the body piece and shape 
it as shown in the figure. The body of the kite 
from which the figure was drawn is fourteen and 
three fourths inches long and five and one half 
inches wide. After you have finished the body 
frame bind on the wings. Fasten one end to the 
side, and extend the other across and tie it firmly 
in the three places indicated. In the model the 
width of each wing at the widest part is five inches 
and the spread from wing tip to wing tip is twenty- 
two inches, and the wings are tied to the body so 
that the centre point of the crossed ends, at M, is 
five inches from the top point, A. 

For a kite of this type, orange or red or yellow 
paper is most guitable. It should be tough and 
light, though ordinary wrapping paper or even 
newspapers will answer the purpose if nothing 
better can be had. Paste the paper on the front 
side of the frame, just as you would in making a 
common kite. The centre, or body, part needs to 
be covered tight and smooth. A good method is to 
mark off a single piece with a margin of half an 
inch all round, then to bend over the edge and 
paste it fast. Tae wings need more care, for they 
should present a concave surface to the wind. That 
means that you must cut the paper for each wing 
with enough margin to allow for the “cupped” 
form. 

Finally comes the matter of the strings and the 
tail. Fig. 2 shows the four anchor strings, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
which meet at the point 5. In the model the points 
1 and 2 are an inch and a half above the points at 
which the upper part of the wings touches the body, 
and the lower points 3 and 4 are an inch and a 
quarter above the points at which the lower part 
of the wings touches the body. The strings 1to5 and 
2to5 are four inches long, and the strings 3 to 5 
and 4 to 5 are five inches long. That adjustment 
gives the required tilt to the kite. Of course, if you 
make a kite that is larger or smaller than the one 
described, you will have to adjust the strings by 
experiment. Tie the strings firmly at point 5, to 
prevent them from slipping, and attach the end of 
your kite string at that point. 

Fasten the tail at the lower point of the body. 
You will have to determine the proper length of it 
by experiment; the weight of material you use 
will have much to do with it. Strips of colored 
muslin or cloth make the best kind of tail. Painting 
eyes and a bill on the face of the kite adds to its 
owl-like appearance, and making the wings of one 
color and the body of another makes the kite still 
more realistic. 
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THE DISPATCHER’S LITTLE TEST 


HE engineer of Train No. 16 came out of the 

station at Longley with a yellow telegraph 

slip in his hand and a puzzled look on his 
face. “Here, Jim,” he said to his fireman, ‘“‘what do 
you make of this? It says, ‘Pass No. 9 at Wickby.’ 
What’s the dispatcher thinking of ? Wickby’s got 
only a twenty-car siding, and we’re pulling forty 
cars, and Lambert, who’s on No. 9, is pulling forty, 
too. How are two trains of forty cars each to pass 
on a siding that will hold only twenty cars and an 
engine?”’ 

The fireman took the order, read it carefully 
and held it a minute or so, evidently thinking. Then 
he began to smile. 

“Bill,” he said, “I guess the dispatcher is trying 
out one of his intelligence tests on you. But it can 
be done, and we’ll do it!” 

“Do what?” 

“Why, pass No. 9 at Wickby.” 

“Are you crazy?” 

“Not so you’d notice. Just wait till we get to 
Wickby and I’ll show you.” 

How Jim kept his word will appear in this page 
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next month. In the meantime try to figure out how 
you would have done it in Jim’s place, and if you 
succeed, send your solution to the Editor of the 
Boys’ Page. 

The easiest way to work on the problem is to 
take pencil and paper, draw some lines to indicate 
the track and the siding and cut some sticks or 
strips of paper to represent the trains. 
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“IN DANGER OF DOING A GOOD 
THING!” 


HE high-school debating coach was picking 
three boys for the debating team. All the high 
schools in that part of the state were members 
of the debating league, and there was intense 
interest in the first contests. The winning team 
was to enter the state contest. Mr. Brackett was 
especially interested in having his son Jack get on 
the local team, and one day when he met the coach 
he asked him what Jack’s prospects were. 
“Well,” said the coach, ‘I have not decided yet. 
It lies between Jack and Will Beaman. Jack has 
a good delivery, but he knows it. The truth is 
he is lazy and won’t plug for the facts. He won’t 
work up his material. After he has been talking 
for five minutes he runs dry and beats the air. You 
know that doesn’t go with judges in a debating con- 
test. On the other hand, Will has a poor delivery, 
but he’s a worker. He digs like a Trojan to get 
every possible fact on the question, and he has 
arranged with me to give him half an hour a day 
on his delivery. He is already giving good promise 
of overcoming his weak points. I rather think that 
Will will make the team.” 
It was the old story over again. The man who will 
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not work is always beaten, for there are plenty 
who will work. The brilliant but lazy man may 
shine for a little while, but the hard worker beats 
him in the end. 

When the time for decision came Will made the 
team. Jack of course thought the coach was preju- 
diced, and his parents were sure the coach was 
unfair; but Will made the team. 

In the old college days, when every senior de- 
livered an “oration” at his last public appearance 
as a student, some member of the faculty usually 
coached the men. To one young man the coach 
remarked, after reading his speech, “You are in 
danger of doing a good thing.” 

At first the senior thought the remark was in- 
tended as a compliment, but the word “danger” 
troubled him. “In danger of doing a good thing!” 
What could it mean? When he asked an explana- 
tion he found that the professor thought well of 
his oration, but that he also thought that the young 
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Reference board, showing 
how the squares are 


Black numbered 


Thoroughly to enjoy these problems do not refer 
to the solutions but try to solve them yourselves. 
SOLUTIONS OF POSITIONS 

No. 1.—18-23, 29-22, 23-26, 32-23, 30-25, 21-30, 16-19, 





Black Black 
White to move and win Black to move and win 


=e. 8-12, 30-23, 12-17, 9-5, 2-6, 10-1, 17-10. Black 
wins. 

No. 2.—2-6, 11-2, 6-9, 13-6, 23-27, 32-23, 14-9, 5-7, 
28-32, 21-14, 22-25, 29-22, 15-18, 22-15, 32-28, 31-22, 
28-1. Black wins. 

No. 3.—31-27, 24-81, 23-27, 31-24, 14-9, 5-14, 22-17, 
14-30, 6-2, 30-23, 2-4. White wins. 

No. 4.—1-6, 8-15, 5-9, 19-12, 6-10, 15-6, 7-10, 6-15, 
32-28, 13-6, 28-17, 21-14, 2-11. Black wins. 

No. 5.—10-7, 14-10, 6-2, 10-3, 17-14, 9-18, 2-7, 3-10, 
26-22, 18-25, 21-14. Draw. 

No. 6.—31-27, 32-23, 30-25, 29-22, 15-10, 14-7, 8-3, 
5-14, 3-19. White wins. 

No. 7.—18-15, 22-29, 19-24, 27-20, 6-9, 13-6, 11-16, 
ba 14-17, 21-7, 4-8, 29-25, 15-18, 25-21, 18-22. Black 
wins. . 


No. 8.—16-11, 19-26, 10-6, 9-2, 11-8, 2-11, 18-15, 11-18, 
20-24, 4-11, 24-8. White wins. 
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Black Black 
Black to moveand win White to move and win 


man had been too easily satisfied with his work; 
in other words, that he had been unwilling to dig 
in and‘do, not simply a ‘‘good” thing, but an exce}- 
lent thing. He had yet to learn that “the good is 
the enemy of the best.”’ 
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A RADIO CLUB 


F you were asked to chuose one of the amateur 
radio operators in your vicinity for deputy 
radio inspector, the duties of the office being 

to promote coéperation and reduce interference 
among the radio enthusiasts of the neighborhood, 
would you know whom you wanted? Probably not; 
but a radio club that should bring together all the 
local amateurs could easily make a wise choice, 
and some choice may be necessary at short notice 
if the recommendations of the conference on radio- 
telephony called by the Department of Commerce 
are adopted. A list of all the receiving stations 
in the vicinity would be of great use in either a 
national or a local emergency, when it might be- 
come necessary for the government to distribute 
information to large numbers of people simultane- 
ously. A radio club can make such a list. That, of 
course, is a special service, but a radio club is 
worth while not only because it can do such things 
as that, but because it will assist every member to 
get the fullest service and satisfaction out of his 
own radio set and will help him to become a more 
efficient operator. 

It is not hard to start a club; to keep it running 
smoothly takes more thought. When you have got 
the possible members together, either through 
personal letters of invitation (owners of transmit- 
ting stations are listed in the government booklet 
Amateur Radio Stations of the United States) or 
by newspaper or bulletin-board notices, elect a 
temporary chairman and a secretary. Conduct the 
meeting according to the rules of parliamentary 
procedure, but do not be too formal. Give everyone 
a chance fo talk with everyone else, to compare 
notes and to say just what he thinks the club should 
be and do. After the club has held several meet- 
ings for general discussion, an executive com- 
mittee, consisting of the temporary officers and, 
say, three other members specially appointed, 
should draw up a definite plan of work and pre- 
pare a constitution and by-laws. 

By pooling their resources members can get the 
use of much better equipment than they could 
afford individually. A club workshop provided 
with a small lathe, a soldering set, a drill, saws, 
wrenches, pliers, screw plates, a battery charger, . 
a battery tester and the like is extremely useful. 
A wave meter can be bought and lent,to members 
so that they can tune their sets properly. The club 
librarian should get the list of the best radio maga- 
zines and books that the Bureau of Standards 
compiles and place as many of them as possible 
on.the library shelves. 

Practice alone can teach operators the code, and 
a club can give its members the necessary prac- 
tice. “ Listening in’ will accustom them to the 
sound of the letters: two members, each with a 
buzzer and a key, can send back and forth across 
a room to each other at any desired speed. The 
more experienced members can help the beginners 
by showing them how to handle the key. There are 
on the market learners’ outfits for transmitting 
set signals automatically, and there is also a de- 
vice called an omnigraph, which the government 
radio inspectors use in giving tests, and which can 
be regulated to send and repeat automatically at 
any practical speed. It is well worth while for a 
club to own one. 

After supplying the necessary tools, a workshop, 
a@ wave meter, and other equipment the club may, 
if it can afford it, set up a station of its own. It 
should be so situated that the members can get at 
the instruments at any time. If everyone contrib- 
utes an instrument, makes a suggestion as to the 
circuits that he has found most successful, or takes 
some other active part in building the station, it 
will soon become the best in town. Having extra 
bulbs and batteries always on hand will make it 
certain that the station will be used all the time. 
If it becomes affiliated with the American Radio 
Relay League, it can take part in the nightly traffic 
in messages and in the annual transatlantic tests 
that that organization conducts; but unless the 
club is incorporated the transmitting station must 
be registered in the name of some member, who 
should be responsible for its proper operation. 

Besides the concerts and entertainments that 
are most frequently heard, a great deal of valuable 
information, especially weather, crop and market 
reports, is broadcasted every day, both in code and 
by radiotelephone. The government radio news 
schedule describes it in detail. The club can estab- 
lish a bulletin service to get much of that matter 
to the public, or it might perhaps arrange to supply 
market news to local merchants at a fixed daily 
rate. It would be necessary to draw up a schedule 
that would provide for having an operator on duty 
at all times. If the information comes in code, there 
should be some one who could copy it, and he 
should have the proper forms, provided by the 
government. If the news or other information 
comes by radiotelephone, there should be some one 
who can summarize it neatly or copy it in short- 
hand. To be useful a service of that kind must be 
regular, and a radio club can make it regular much 
more easily than a single amateur can. 
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and give your 
stomach a lift. 


Provides “the bit of 
sweet” in beneficial 
form. 


Helps to cleanse 
the teeth and keep 
them healthy. 









“To The Moon And 
Back In Ninety Days.” 


A thrilling story of blended science and adventure. 

By John Young Brown, A.B. Scientifically accurate, 
delightfully and absorbingly interesting, profusely 
and beautifully illustrated, good print and binding 
with title and side stamp in gold. $2.50. Postage, Free. 


LUNAR PUBLISHING CO., Box 462 C, Providence, Kentucky 








BURROWES 
JUNIOR POOL TABLES | 


$4.50—$7.00—$20.00— $40.00 and up 


Magnificently made, in all sizes ; portable, can be used 
in any room, set up or put out of the way ina minute. 

Quickly leveled. Over 100,000 in use. Wonderful amuse- 
ment for all the family. Home practice will make you 
expert. At your dealers, or write for Catalog to 


E.T.Burrowes Co., 15 Brown St., Portland, Maine 














PISO’ 














For quick relief try Piso’s— 
a remarkably effective syrup dif- 
ferent from all others. Safe and 
sane for young and old. Pleasant 
— no opiat no upset st 

35c and 60c sizes everywhere. 
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PLAYS 


DIALOGUES, MONOLOGUES, MINSTREL BOOKS 
SONGS, MUSICAL RECITATIONS. All orders filled 
the day of their receipt. Send for free catalogue to 

















J. R. HELLENER & CO., Atchison, Kansas 
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or STUTTER 
8 It ruins the future of Rang or adult. eo 
Rend Dostage for large free k “The Correction of 

Stammering and Stuttering. My ‘Methods successful for 
Over a quarter-centur E LEWIS INSTITUTE. 
7 tLe wis Bldg., 77 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 
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EARNEST-MINDED BOYS WANTED 


yd "9 years old, to sell ue = book. Write 

or 4 copies. Sell for te. co When sold send 
US ¢3.50 and hoon 0.5 DIOX ASSOCIATES, 
Charles River Road, Cambridge, Mass. 


A. k your STOVINK the Fed _ 


s storekeeper for 
Mfrs., Johnson’s Laboratory,Inc. , a... my 


























THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 





THE YOUTH’'S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper ped Le the family. Its subscription 
price is $2.50 a year, in advance, including postage 
Lag or to any adaress in the United States or Canada, 

.00 to foreign countries. Entered at «he Post 
Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this office 
and receipt will be acknowledged by change in the 
cxplealion date on the subscriber’s address on 
the margin of t per. Payment to a stranger is 
made at the risk of the oubseuiher. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which your 
paper is sent. In asking for change of address be sure 
to give the old as well as the new address. Your name 
cannot be found on our books unless this is done. 

Manuscripts offered for Lag + ean should, in every 
case, be addressed to The itors. A personal address 
delays consideration of them 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, Boston, Mass. 


SOURCES OF LEAD POISONING 
I is popularly supposed that lead poisoning is 











purely an industrial disease that attacks only 

painters and those who are engaged in the 
manufacture of white lead, paints and other 
things into the composition of which lead enters. 
But there are numerous other industries in which 
lead poisoning is an evil to be guarded against, 
and it counts among its victims many persons 
who would be perfectly astonished to hear that 
they had been poisoned by lead. 

Among the industrial sufferers from the affec- 
tion were formerly plumbers and makers of lead 
pipe, type founders and typesetters, lithographers, 
makers of glass and of glazes for porcelain and 
pottery, makers of glazed cards, workers with 
lead pigments, weavers who inhale the dust from 
yarn dyed with lead chromate, and so forth. For- 
tunately, owing to improved methods of manu- 
facture, most of those sources of lead poisoning 
are no longer to be feared. 

Nowadays there are increasingly frequent cases 
of lead poisoning among persons who partake of 
home-distilled liquors in making which a lead coil 
has been used. More innocent sufferers are those 
who drink water drawn in the morning from lead 
pipes in which it has been standing all night and 
those who habitually draw water for the teakettle 
from the hot-water faucet. Face powders and hair 
dyes formerly contained and, in spite of laws to 
the contrary, sometimes even now, contain lead 
salts, in consequence of which habitual users of 
those cosmetics often suffer. 

Lead poisoning has also been caused by the too 
long-continued use of lead lotions and plasters. 
The use of spurious tin foil, made of lead, as a 
wrapper of candies, chewing gum, tobacco and 
suc things, may be a further source of trouble. 
Canned foods, especially fruits that contain much 
acid, may eat away the lead from the inside of 
carelessly soldered cans, and the family may 
suffer; and the use of cooking utensils lined with 
an enamel that contains lead is dangerous if the 
enamel becomes cracked or chipped. Poisoning 
has also resulted from the use of stone-milled 
flour after defects in the stones had been filled 
with lead. When we consider the many ways in 
which lead poisoning may occur the wonder is 
that we do not encounter it more often. 
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A FUTURIST 


HE door of the studio opened a little and 

revealed a plump, cheerful gray-haired lady 

cleaning her paintbrushes. Then it opened 
all the way, and the lady’s cousin, Glenna Hughes, 
who was neither plump nor at the moment cheer- 
ful, rushed in and dropped down before the fire. 
“Thank fortune, you’re not working!” she cried. 
“If you had been, I’d have died!” 

“Have I ever,” the artist inquired placidly, 
“placed my art before the saving of human life?” 

“Perhaps you haven’t had the choice thrust 
upon you.” 

“Oh, yes! I save yours, you know, on the aver- 
age once a month.” 

The girl laughed. “It’s nearer the truth than 
you know,” she said. “I’ve just come from the 
Carys’ tea, where Muriel Sill succeeded in cor- 
nering me. A young girl sang, some one with a 
really lovely voice, but Muriel talked a steady 
stream about the music she had heard in Chicago. 
It’s three years since she was there, but she’s 
never heard a note of good music since. I think 
it’s the worst thing that ever happened to her— 
to say nothing of we who have to listen to her! 

“T escaped from her finally, but only to run 
into the arms of Mrs. Levi Stokes, who told me 
how she managed to get the welfare bill through 
at the eleventh hour. It’s a thrilling story all 
right; I was all wrought up the first time I heard 
it and wondered why life never dropped any such 
adventures into my path. But after all it was just 
a matter of chance, her part of it. She never has 
done anything since, and she has been telling the 
story ever since. So I’ve become a futurist.” 

“A futurist?” 

“Oh, I don’t mean in any limited artistic 
sense,” Glenna explained. “I mean,” she contin- 
ued, with a large gesture, “a futurist in life. I 
have cut with the past. I am thinking of organ- 
izing a futurist club, the members to be solemnly 
bound by oath to refrain from telling any event, 


story or achievement more than a month old and | 
to try, by methods to be worked out by a com- | 
mittee, to kill the pernicious habit in others. Fine | 
for first offense, fifty dollars; for second, one 
hundred, and for third, five hundred—money to | 
go toward a sanatorium for nervous invalids.” | 

Glenna’s eyes were sparkling. “Once I did it | 
by myself,’ she continued meditatively. “When 
Ora Hodgkins told me a story for the twentieth | 
time I reminded her of the last six times. She’s 
thanked me since —” 

The artist’s eyes were laughing now. “Let’s 
see, wasn’t it last month you told me that? Or 
was it the month before? It was both of course. 
I remember now. The first time —”’ 

Glenna put up her hand. “All of which goes to 
prove, as I was saying, that I am going to start 
a futurist club even if 1 am the only member!” 
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UNDER EGG FIRE 


N amusing incident once occurred on Bird 

Island, in the Gulf of Mexico, while Mr. 

Alvin R. Cahn was taking photographs of 

= of the brown pelicans that are so common 
there. 

As he tells. us in Natural History, he had 
chosen a nest that he could easily approach. The 
first exposure, he says, I made at twenty feet, 
changed the film and then moved up. The old 
bird stood like a statue on the rim of her nest; 
the babies were lying exhausted after a big meal. 
At fifteen feet I snapped again, and again at 
twelve feet and at ten feet. Each time I moved 
forward I was careful to make no sudden move- 
ment that might startle the bird into flight. 

But when I tried to get nearer than: ten feet I 
had to go slow. Every time I stole a few inches 
forward the bird would spread her wings and 
crouch for a spring. I would stop, and the bird 
would settle back to rest. When eight feet away I 
took another picture. Slower and slower my prog- 
ress became; every movement of mine caused the 
bird to move uneasily. The noise of the shutter 
sounded to me like a clap of thunder. Surely, I 
thought, she will rise at the next exposure. 

Seven feet and another portrait, just the head 
and neck now. Six feet! My back and arms were 
aching with the strain of carrying the camera for 
the last half hour, and the perspiration was run- 
ning in little rivers down my spine. Forward 
again; I was within five feet of the bird! 

Suddenly the air trembled with a terrific explo- 
sion! I jumped. So did the bird. Then there was a 
horrible odor! What on earth could have hap- 
pened? I looked round and saw at my feet the 
remains of an ancient pelican egg, the tough shell 
of which had at last yielded to internal pressure! 
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A FORTUNATE IMPULSE 


HE panic of 1873 created such uncertainty 

in financial circles that apparently one man’s 

opinion of what was likely to happen was 
as good as another. Mr. Henry Morgenthau, the 
financier and diplomat,—at that time a young 
man,—relates in his autobiography how a chance 
observation and a sudden change of mind influ- 
enced his own financial state. 

One week, he writes, I took as usual all that I 
could spare from my scant salary and according 
to my custom went to the German Uptown Sav- 
ings Bank to deposit it with the little fund that 
I was laboriously setting aside. There was a big 
line of confident depositors there bent on similar 
errands; many were ahead of me. As I was wait- 
ing my turn I looked into the teller’s cage and 
saw the president of the bank in a very earnest 
conversation with three other men. I could not 
hear what they were saying, but I thought the 
men all seemed worried and uneasy. 

I turned my head to find that the shuffling line 
had brought me before the window that was my 
goal; the clerk behind it was both a receiving 
and a paying teller. On a sudden impulse I thrust 
the dollar bill that I intended to deposit back 
into my pocket and, presenting my pass book, 
said to the clerk that I wanted to withdraw the 
entire eighty dollars that was to my credit. 

Three days later the bank closed. The other 
depositors ultimately got about fifty cents on the 
dollar. 
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BLUING FOR BEE STINGS 


URIOUSLY enough the same mail recently 
brought to The Companion two letters from 
subscribers who had been reading our 

remarks about bee stings and the circumstances 
in which they may even threaten life. Both our 
correspondents wrote to say that ordinary bluing 
such as is used in laundry work will give almost 
instant relief if it is painted over and round the 
place where the bee has delivered her thrust. The 
treatment is new to us, but it has been success- 
fully employed by both our readers. 
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A BIT LATE 


NE day on the golf course, says an English 
paper, Field Marshal Haig asked his caddie 
what service he had seen during the war. 

“One of my brothers,” the caddie replied, “was 
in the infantry, one in the artillery and one 
was in the engineers.” 

“But you?” 

“Well, I didn’t do anyfink,” replied the caddie. 
“But I’m going to do my bit now. I’m going to 
carry your bloomin’ clubs for nuffink!” 











Could You 
Throw This Bear? 


Farmer Burns Defeats Big Bruin 
in Two Straight Falls 


On December 9, 1903, in the state of Wash- 
ington, Farmer Burns went to the mat with 
a full grown black bear, a above, 
andwontwostraightifalls! The second time 
he not only threw the bear, but pinned both 
his ears to the grou 
In this encounter, Farmer Burns demon- 
strated the amazing power of science over 
strength. Bruin was surprised — but no 
more surprised than many a thug has 
been when he came up against a scientific 
wrestler. Of all forms of self-defense 
wrestling is first. _ Bears, boxers, even 
armed men, prove helpless before simple 
g tricks. 


Wrestling 


Secrets 
Revealed by Champions 


You may handle with ease men far larger and 
stronger than yourself—and develop a magnifi- 
cent physique—by learning the blocks, breaks, 
falls and holds of scientific wrestling. 
former worlds’ cham- 
Farmer Burns ficn who bas wrestled 
fn more than 6,000 matches, and trained six 
— 3 champions, will teach you his wrestling 
ts (many never revealed before) in a wou- 
derful course prepared by f and 


th test ch: i f 
F rank Gotch ail tine, whe ancrives. his 
colossal success to training with Farmer Burns. 


The lessons explain — how to fa 2 mee all 
wrestling blocks, breaks, falls, and holds; they 





are illustrated with th nearly 200 large clear photo- 
graphs, in action; an: 

poe full training Girections.. Why not he = 

today to take tage of the f » 





ouk cnllcemect Ghat nen wrestling 


‘er FREE BOOK! 


Pesto step is to send the coupon for Farmer 
— free illustrated book on wrestling, show- 
ing tricks and life-stories of wrestlers. Learn 
bow easy it is for any man or boy to be strong 

vi and able to defend himself against 
all comers. Noobligation. Send coupon today. 





dumeauu0 Farmer Burns Schoo] wun 
= 2502 Railway Exchange Building, Omaha, Nebraska 
= Please send me at once without obligation your free 


illustrated booklet on Scientific Wrestling, Physical 
Culture, and How to Win. 


Name 








Address. 
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APPARATUS 
BETTER—COSTS LESS 


If interested in Radio, write for free 

| copy of a Crosley Catalog. In it are 

pear ul suggestions as to selection of 

right instrument or parts, if you wish 

provucts | to build your own outfit. Sold by 
dealers and oe ers everywhere. 

- EY MFG co. 

229 Alfred’ Street Cincinnati 


FREE CATALOG~ 


THE 


=| HOMCHARGER 


charges your 
AUTO or RADIO Battery AT 
HOME for a Nickel. 
Price $18.50. 

Send for FREE Bulletin. 
THE AUTOMATIC ELECTRI- 
CAL DEVICES CO. 

142 West Third St., Cincmnati, 0 
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Mans Conquest of Time 


The progress of mankind, from the earliest recorded ages, has been 
marked by a ceaseless struggle against the limitations of time and space. 


Civilization is mutual interchange of thought and the product of 
thought. This interchange demands transportation, hence the develop- 
ment of civilization has paralleled the improvements in transportation. 





A useful lifetime should not be measured in hours lived, but in deeds 
done. Doubling man’s productive capacity offers the same net result as 
doubling his period of usefulness or doubling the number of producers. 





More than any other single factor of civilization, the 
automobile has multiplied the producing power of 
man, by decimating time and distance, and by providing 
a broad and flexible means for the transportation of 
men and their products. 


The amazing growth of the automobile industry could 
not have been, had not the automobile more 
than justified itself as an economizer of manpower, 
a stimulator of production and a creator of wealth. 


for Economical Transportation 
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industry to date along the line of 
maximum economy consistent with 
modern requirements as to engi- 
neering efficiency and satisfactory 
quality. The wonderful increase in 
our sales proves that Chevrolet is 
leading in the evolution of individual 
transportation which measures and 
records the progress of civilization. 





Prices F. O. B. Flint, Michigan 


SUPERIOR Two Passenger Roadster . . . . « $510 

SUPERIOR Five Passenger Touring ..... > eas , 
SUPERIOR Two Passenger Utility Coupé. . . . 680 Utility Coupé 
SUPERIOR Four Passenger Sedanette. . . . . 850 . 

SUPERIOR Five PassengerSedan . ..... 860 6 8 0 
SUPERIOR Light Delivery Car . . 1... 1 510 


F. O. B. Flint, Mich. 


Chevrolet Motor Co. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


There are 10,000 Chevrolet 
Dealers and Service Stations, 
Applications will be considered 
from high grade dealers in ter- 
ritory not adequately covered, 


epitomizes the progress of the ° 
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